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Why the Commercial Department ? 


By H. SPAHNLE 


MEETING PRESENT and prospective subscribers and solving 
their problems is primary objective of the commercial depart- 
ment of a telephone company. Planning special sales cam- 
paigns to secure new business is an important duty of the com- 
mercial employes, aided by the traffic and plant departments 


O MOST people the telephone 
company is represented only 
by the one who comes into their 
homes at such times as the telephone 
may be in need of repairs or on the 
occasion of their moving, remodel- 
ing, etc. This man is a representa- 
tive of the plant department. But 
there is another department of the 
telephone company whose employes 
are concerned primarily with meet- 
ing present and prospective subscrib- 
ers and solving their problems—the 
commercial department. 

Before endeavoring to acquaint you 
with this department we should like 
first to comment on the other two 
departments whose activities depend 
in a major degree upon the efforts 
of the commercial employes. These 
other two branches of the organiza- 
tion are the plant and traffic depart- 
ments. 

The plant department is, of course, 
the one which handles all outside 
construction and repair work in con- 
nection with rebuilding lines and ex- 
tending service. The work on re- 
pairs includes the replacement of 
worn equipment and restoral of serv- 
ice following storms, fires, etc. Em- 
ployes of the plant department handle 
and complete all orders for new serv- 
ice and changes that are taken by 
the commercial department. The ad- 
dition of new employes to the per- 
sonnel of this department depends a 
great deal on the volume of present 
and future work which the commer- 
cial department is able to provide 
through its sales activities. 

The traffic department is that de- 


partment which furnishes the unseen 
medium for completing calls. The 
matter of additional help is reflected 
on a large scale in this department, 
as the number of operators needed 
is directly controlled by the volume 
of business the commercial depart- 
ment is able to furnish. 


Detailed Duties of 
Commercial Employes 


To discuss in detail something of 
the organization of the commercial 
department: At the head of this 
group is the commercial superinten- 
dent. He has under him a staff of 
men who carry out his ideas and take 
care of detail and instruction work, 
including a methods supervisor and a 
sales training engineer. Also working 
directly under the commercial super- 
intendent are the district commer- 
cial managers whose forces are 
made up of area commercial mana- 
gers. The territories of the latter 
are further subdivided under local 
commercial managers. 

In most exchanges the area com- 
mercial manager is assisted by com- 
mercial employes, who handle all or- 
ders concerning sales, collections, 
changes, complaints, etc., and in 
larger areas he has the help of com- 
mercial solicitors. The commercial 
representative must possess certain 
special qualities, in addition to those 
which fit other employes for their 
particular duties. 

Directly in connection with his 
work, he should be able to under- 
stand problems common to his pros- 
pects and to present his sales talk 


without embarrassment to them. He 
must be pleasant, not argumentative, 
tactful and convincing. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with all phases 
of telephone service and rate sched- 
ules and be able to overcome most 
objections for not having telephone 
service. 

The duties of the commercial rep- 
resentative cover a wide range of 
activities. The most important of 
these is to procure new business for 
the company. In order to accom- 
plish this objective a complete card 
record is kept of each non-subscriber, 
with the story in detail of every in- 
terview. This enables the solicitor 
to determine who are the most likely 
prospects for service and when the 
time is ripe to call on them again. 
This card record applies only to sell- 
ing exchange service prospects. 

It is also the duty of the commer- 
cial representative to analyze toll 
users’ accounts through a personal 
study of their business and offer sug- 
gestions as to how they may increase 
their volume of business through the 
use of more toll service. The re- 
sponsibility also rests upon the com- 
mercial representative for introduc- 
ing new or additional equipment and 
service to present subscribers for af- 
fording them better service facilities. 

In addition to the duties men- 
tioned, it is the duty of the commer- 
cial department to promote special 
sales campaigns. 

While it is the duty of all employes 
—regardless of the department in 
which they work—to stimulate sales 
activities throughout the year, the 
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commercial department has learned 
from experience that increased inter- 
est can be given to sales activities by 
sales campaigns. Not only must these 
campaigns be carefully managed but 
they must be started at such times 
as the opportunity for service sales 
is most favorable. In some commu- 
nities this opportunity is favored by 
crop conditions, in others by the de- 
mand for manufactured products. 
Each campaign must be suited to 
community conditions. 

The sales campaign itself requires 
considerable study, of course. The 





timely, interesting, attractive to the 
eye and must carry a message of un- 
usual appeal. The matter of pre- 
paring copy for these advertisements 
is partially the duty of the commer- 
cial department. These advertise- 
ments are given to the newspapers 
for release at such times as the occa- 
sion merits. 

Of course, the cooperation of all 
three departments is necessary to 
make such a campaign a success. It 
is generally assumed by the subscrib- 
er or prospective subscriber that the 
commercial representative is a one- 
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Card Record for Non-Subscribers. 


matter of keeping prospect lists up- 
to-date, the organization of special 
salesman and sales teams, the train- 
ing of individual employes and the 
daily comparison of sales with quo- 
tas for the campaign all fall to the 
lot of the commercial department. 

The commercial department has a 
task of compiling the figures from day 
to day to the end of the campaign, to 
determine the success or failure of 
the concentrated efforts of all em- 
ployes. In these campaigns the 
commercial department not only fur- 
nishes prospect lists to all employes 
of the plant and traffic departments 
but also helps them close sales which 
probably could not be completed with- 
out its assistance. This, of course, 
is due to the fact that plant and traf- 
fic employes have not had commercial 
training. 

The success of such a campaign, 
however, is equally helpful to the em- 
ployes of all three departments. 
Upon their cooperation or lack of it 
its success or failure depends. 

The matter of bringing a special 
sales campaign to the attention of 
prospective subscribers is another 
matter for careful consideration. The 
newspaper advertisements must be 
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man unit, representing the telephone 
company, to whom they can present 
questions or problems in regard to 
service. It becomes a part of the 
commercial representative’s obliga- 
tion to his employes to foster good- 
will and public spirit between the 
telephone company and any civic or- 
ganization of which he may be a 
member. 


The basic progress of any busi- 
ness depends on the unity of its de- 
partments. Progress of plant and 
traffic departments of the telephone 
company depends almost wholly on 
the results produced by the commer- 
cial department, for several reasons. 

All plant and traffic development 
depends directly on the expansion 
which may result from commercial 
department activities. Forecasts of 
new equipment and buildings—two 
items directly affecting plant and 
traffic departments—are influenced 
entirely by surveys made by the com- 
mercial department in conjunction 
with the other two departments. Con- 
ferences are held at regular intervals 
between representatives of all depart- 
ments for the purpose of making up 
workable plans of expansion, but pre- 
liminary surveys and working out of 


such plans are carried on principally 


by the commercial department. This 
is especially true where the plans re- 
quire direct contacts with the public, 
as rate increases, common battery 
conversion, etc. 

The traffic department field forces 
are concerned mainly with present- 
day service, as is the service group of 
the plant department, but the com- 
mercial department is always eying 
the future for possible development, 
with hardly a glance for goals 
reached in the past. 

We should like to close our story 
with a verse dedicated to the com- 
mercial department: 


We hear of the stories of telephone 
people, 

Of linemen who work out in sleetstorms 
and snow; 

Of girls who stand by their switch- 
boards through fires 

And floods, some of which to catastro- 
phes grow. 


Through cyclones, and earthquakes, 
and blizzards and storms, 

To hear of their skill and their praise 
we're content; 

But there’s one class of people of whom 
we hear nothing; 
Hard-working, down-trodden 

cial department. 


commer- 


They come to their desks with smiles 
on their faces, 
Try to start the day off with a song and 


a grin, 

By noon their eyes are all-shot, they’re 
weary 

From trying to gather some new 


business in. 


Lunch over, they start off with new 
hopes and vigor, 

Determined to prove to themselves they 
can win; 

But removals, and discounts, rate 
squabbles and statements, 

With irate subscribers, their patience 
wear thin. 

New methods to study, new rate charts 
to change to, 

Old letters to answer and new ones to 
write, 

Collections and refunds, 
them all crazy 
Before they can close up their desks 

for the night. 


To us it looks easy, to sit there and 
ponder, 

To take off in their cars for parts yet 
unknown! 

But I guess it’s a struggle, a task and 
a tussle, 

If the truth of commercial were to all 
of us known. 


vv 
Recent Prices In 


the Metal Markets 

New York, N. Y., April 26—Steady. 
Electrolytic spot and future, 14.50c per 
lb; export, 14.00@14.20ec Tin—Weak: 
spot and nearby, 55.37142@55.62'c per 
Ib.; future, 55.00@55.25c. Lead— 
Steady; spot, New York, 6.00@6.05c 
per lb.; East St. Louis, 5.85¢ Zince— 
Steady; E. St. Louis spot, 6.75c¢ per Ib. 
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IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


LABOR TROUBLES HOLD CENTER of stage in Washington. 
Telephone industry may develop interesting test case relative 
to application of Wagner Labor Act. Rights of labor and capital 
and some comments concerning possible result of rigid restric- 
tions on capital as contrasted with labor. Application of theory 


that capital is more blind than labor to the situation. 


High 


labor factor of telephone industry as compared with others 


ABOR TROUBLES continue to 
L hold the center of the stage in 

Washington but the actual de- 
velopments have moved out into the 
field. That is where the real ac- 
tion happens—where the particular 
events occur which cause the reper- 
cussions on the floors of the Con- 
gress and in the conference rooms of 
the New Deal administration offi- 
cials. 

As these lines are written, for ex- 
ample, there comes informal word 
that the Telephone Operators Union 
of Boston has written to the re- 
gional labor board of the National 
Labor Relations Board complaining 
of alleged refusal of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
bargain with the employes collec- 
tively. Whether such a letter (as- 
suming the authenticity of this re- 
port) is sufficient of itself to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the NLRB is un- 
certain. 


HE WAGNER Labor Act is so 

new for practical purposes that 
no one—not even the very members 
of the national board—is sure of de- 
tailed procedure. Each step must 
be worked out as different situations 
arise. 

If however, the NLRB does decide 
to start the machinery of the Wag- 
ner Act in motion against the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
there is a fair chance that the com- 
pany may interpose a jurisdictional 
challenge on grounds of the pre- 
dominantly intrastate character of 
its local operations in Boston. And 
if this develops, the entire telephone 
industry may soon be treated to an 
interesting test case of the numer- 
ous puzzling aspects of the Federal 
government’s control over the labor 
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relations of the telephone industry 
which were discussed in this depart- 
ment only last week. 

Of course, the New England com- 
pany may decide not to interpose 
such a jurisdictional defense. It 
may let the matter go to an elec- 
tion, or it may even settle with the 
employe group to the extent of un- 
ion recognition. In that event we 
would have to look elsewhere for our 
test case. But sooner, or later, some 
company will have to raise this ju- 
risdictional question and get it set- 
tled. From the viewpoint of legal 
strategy, it might be better if the 
issue were first raised by an Inde- 
pendent telephone company. 


UICK-TRIGGER analysts of 

the Wagner Labor Act deci- 
sion have been turning out of 
Washington very elaborate opinions 
to the general effect that we are, as 
a nation, moving into a more social- 
minded era of political economy, 
wherein the rights of labor shall be 
exalted and the rights of property 
—which is another way of saying the 
rights of capital—will be correspon- 
dingly more restricted. 

But your correspondent, neverthe- 
less, cannot quite get around the im- 
pression that these confident fore- 
casters of “peasant rule’—to use a 
rather smug expression of a New 
York pundit—overlook the fact that 
capital, over the long run, is more 
fluid than labor and is, therefore, in 
a natural reaction against the re- 
strictions of the new order, better 
able to run out or run away than 
labor. 

Perhaps a clearer example of this 
idea is contained in the economic 
developments that took place in this 
country following the enactment of 


the Grundy tariff act back in the 
Hoover administration. That was 
not a case of labor restricting capi- 
tal but of one class of capital (do- 
mestic business) placing a legisla- 
tive hobble on another class (inter- 
state commerce). 

But the same old economic law of 
supply and demand applies wher- 
ever capital is restricted, no matter 
who is doing the restricting. In 
short, we know that a considerable 
number of industrial units moved 
out of the United States over into 
Canada, or established branches 
there, or expanded Canadian 
branches which were already estab- 
lished. 

With the more liberal (from the 
international viewpoint) trade poli- 
cies initiated by our Secretary of 
State Hull under the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, this movement ceased 
and even showed some slight signs 
of recovery until our recent wave of 
labor agitation. 

Statistics under the Hoover ad- 
ministration show that the 1930 rush 
of American industries to Canada 
more than quadrupled the number 
that crossed the border before the 
tariff bill had been introduced. Our 
Akron, Ohio, alone lost about 22,000 
jobs for rubber workers in the 
course of this economic migration. 
Needless to say, the Canada of 1930 
rejoiced at these fat morsels falling 
from the economic table of her once 
affluent neighbor to the south. 


HE UNOFFICIAL welcome 

signs appeared in the form of 
advertisements inserted by Cana- 
dian chambers of commerce, local 
boards of trade, Canadian industrial 
associations, etc., in American busi- 
ness magazines of that period. 








The burden of the song was to 
the general effect that if American 
businessmen didn’t like the deal they 
were getting from the Grundy tar- 
iff masters, they should up and lo- 
cate in a land of conservative com- 
mercial common sense where honest 
business was appreciated. Thumb 
through, if you have a convenient 
opportunity, 1930 issues of such 
publications as Magazine of Wall 
Street and Nation’s Business, and 
check your correspondent if you 
care to satisfy yourself. 

Well, what has all this to do with 
the Wagner Labor Act? Just this— 
Canada is now preparing to add an- 
other inducement to American busi- 
ness, if she can manage it. The lure 
is industrial peace. Smartest expo- 
nent of this movement is the viva- 
cious and articulate premier of On- 
tario, the honorable Mitchell Hep- 
burn. Taking his recent Oshawa, 
Ont., General Motors controversy as 
merely another labor problem, Mr. 
Hepburn might have managed the 
matter much more quietly with per- 
haps just as satisfactory a result. 

He might even have kept hands 
off and let General Motors fight it 
out with the CIO. That is perhaps 
what politicians here in the United 
States, where it is the fashion for 
public officials to truckle to the de- 
sire of organized labor, would have 
done. At any rate, any government 
interference at all would have been 
decidedly pro-union. In truth, pro- 


union congressmen in Washington 
were puzzled by this unorthodox 
conduct of the Ontario premier. 
Among themselves they frankly 
questioned whether Mr. Hepburn 
had taken leave of his_ political 
senses. 


UT MR. HEPBURN was out 

for bigger game than the sup- 
port of organized labor which doesn’t 
amount to much in Ontario anyhow 
and oftens runs contrary to the 
strongly individualistic farming 
and mining groups there. Premier 
Hepburn, your correspondent truly 
believes, saw a chance to place his 
province squarely on a pedestal of 
industrial peace to welcome the com- 
mercial malcontents of the world in 
general and the United States in 
particular. 

Of course, once you decide on a 
bold policy such as that, you must 
do the job right—with rolling drums 
and sounding cymbals. This may ac- 
count for all the labor pyrotechnics 
at Toronto. The United Press cor- 
respondent, William Philip Simms, 
recently suggested this very thought 
and added his belief that Canadian 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, May 5 and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 


Pennsylvania State Telephone & 


Traffic Association, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, May 20, 21 
and 22. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
May 25 and 26. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 2 and 3. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Edmonds, June 
25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 
September 22 and 23. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 
14. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 12, 13, 14 and 15. 











businesses are planning an organ- 
ized drive to promote a northward 
exodus of American industry. 
Writing in the Scripps-Howard 
papers, Mr. Simms described a visit 
he made not long ago to the busy 
offices of the Toronto Industrial 
Commission in part as follows: 


“On the wall was a map of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River re- 
gion. Below the international boun- 
dary lay the United States. Pins 
with vari-colored heads studded the 
map. The then manager, Hubert B. 
Keenleyside, told me what it was all 
about. Each pin represented an 
American industry. Red-headed pins 
represented industries which had 
definitely accepted sites for branch 
plants in the Toronto area. These 
all stood above the line, in their fu- 
ture locations. 

Below the border—in Buffalo, New 
York, Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Cincinnati and pretty much 
every other manufacturing city in 
the United States—were other pins. 
Those with yellow heads indicated 
factories virtually certain to come 
to Canada. Green pins stood for good 
prospects. White pins were for in- 
dustries which had written in to 
make inquiries. 





Canada is convinced that ‘west- 
ward the star of empire wends its 
way’ is not just a saying. She be- 
lieves this star is now definitely ap- 
proaching the zenith above North 
America—over the United States 
and herself. The Hawley-Smoot 
tariff blunder in Washington caused 
it to move perceptibly in her direec- 
tion. It brought her billions of dol- 
lars worth of new industries, jobs, 
wages, trade, exports and prospects 
for more.” 


T WOULD be difficult to venture 

any surmise at this time as to 
just how probable are the prospects 
for an exodus of American business 
to Canada. But American labor de- 
velopments so far are playing into 
the astute Mr. Hepburn’s hands. 
Already the Canadian advertise- 
ments are beginning to blossom in 
our business’ periodicals; even 
sleepy and somewhat radically-in- 
clined Mexico woke up long enough 
to have a representative at the re- 
cent Pan American Conference here 
in Washington make some refer- 
ences to the “docile” laboring classes 
in the land of the jumping bean (no 
—not Trotsky). 

It all boils down to the fundamen- 
tal economic principle that capital 
in the last analysis is more fluid than 
labor. Therefore, those who solemnly 
tell us that a new day has dawned 
and capital must henceforth yield 
in all things to the voice of John 
Lewis or his prototype may well give 
thought to the old adage that he who 
fights and runs away will live to 
fight another day. 

This is not to suggest any whole- 
sale abandonment of the rich Ameri- 
can commercial field by capital. That 
would be too incredible. Only those 
comparatively few industries par- 
ticularly suitable for migration 
would do so. However, any loss 
whatever means that much less pur- 
chasing power, tax contribution and 
—most important of all—jobs. 

To the telephone industry of 
America with its millions of invest- 
ment literally staked to the ground, 
it also means a trend well worth 
watching. If capital moves to Can- 
ada, ultimately labor will follow, and 
so will telephone subscribers. 


NOTHER IMPORTANT angle 

to consider in the current la- 
bor discussion is the relative labor 
factor of various industries. Some 
industries, such as petroleum and 
electric power, have a relatively low 
labor factor. Most of their money 
goes for materials or original capi- 
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Others, such as tex- 


tal investment. 
tiles, have a very high labor factor. 

Obviously the petroleum or power 
industries could settle with organ- 
ized labor even to the point of con- 
ceding all their demands with less 


sacrifice than textiles. And in this 
respect the telephone industry is not 
exactly happily situated. It has a 
pretty high labor factor. 

This writer estimates from U. 8. 
Labor Bureau figures that the 
American telephone industry em- 
ploys 2.3 workers for every $10,000 
taken in gross receipts. Compare 
this figure with one worker for the 


food industry, 3.06 for textiles, 4.02 
for lumber, 1.67 for paper-pulp, 1.5 
for printing, 1 for chemicals, .5 
for petroleum, 2.2 for rubber, 2.2 
for steel, 1.4 for transportation 
equipment, and 1.5 for miscellaneous 
industries. 

Take the same comparison with a 
somewhat different approach. For 
every single worker employed, the 
telephone industry takes in $4,325 
in gross revenues. The food indus- 
try takes in $9,912 per worker; tex- 
tiles $3,263; lumber $2,482; paper- 
pulp $5,971; printing $6,563; chemi- 
cals $8,916; petroleum $16,943; rub- 


ie 2) 


ber $4,447; steel $4,444; transpor- 
tation equipment $6,696; miscella- 
neous $6,424. The average of 16 
general industries listed by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Labor is 
$5,178. 

In the end perhaps it all averages 
up. The electric industry may get 
off lightly with its payroll burdens 
but what is its advantage when the 
coal man raises his bill 20 per cent 
to take care of the demands of min- 
ing labor? Probably all industries 
have about the same stake in this 
labor problem—if we take the 
broader view. 


Diversified Interests 


Keep 


Ohio Telephone People Active 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


VARIED ACTIVITIES OF TELEPHONE COMPANIES, presenting 
picture of encouragement and optimism for the future, are told 
in proceedings and discussions at annual convention of Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association. Program was of unusual 
interest and variety. Highlights concerning the addresses 


ROGRAM, attendance and spirit 
Pai combined to make the annual 

convention last week of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association 
the best in recent years. In addition 
to these factors for a good conven- 
tion were the many firms represented 
by exhibits on the exhibit and con- 
vention floor. There was also the 
largely-attended banquet, dance and 
social session. 

The convention was held at Hotel 
Deshler-Wallick in Columbus, April 
21 and 22, with the traffic conference 
and operators’ school on Thursday 
morning, April 22. Convention ses- 
sions were held on Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday morning, the lat- 
ter continuing until 1:45 p.m. The 
addresses were of such great interest 
that nearly everyone remained in the 
convention hall until President Gus- 
tav Hirsch declared the convention 
adjourned. 

Outstanding in a program of un- 
usual interest and merit, in this ob- 
server’s opinion, were the addresses 
of Col. Thad H. Brown, Washington, 
D. C., vice chairman of the telephone 
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FRANK L. McKINNEY, Columbus, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Ohio Association, 
and GUSTAV HIRSCH, Columbus, Presi- 
dent of the Association, ‘‘Snapped”’ at Ohio 


Convention Last Week. Both Were Re- 
elected to Office. 


division, Federal Communications 
Commission, and of Harry S. Berlin, 
Portsmouth, general manager of the 
Portsmouth Home Telephone Co. 
Both of these talks—one dealing 
with regulation of telephone compa- 
nies and the other with telephone 
service during the Ohio flood—held 


the close attention of everyone, as 
the speakers portrayed different 
phases of Independent company ac- 
tivities and their relation to the com- 
munications business as a whole. 

The attendance was unusually 
large, while the spirit was in marked 
contrast with that shown at conven- 
tions two or three years ago. Cheer- 
fulness and friendliness prevailed. 
Although conditions of the imme- 
diate future are obscure, owing to 
the political situation and the trend 
of rising prices, which may cause 
serious difficulties for the companies, 
there was no pessimism as to the 
ultimate outcome. 

The traffic conference, which has 
become an established part of the as- 
sociation’s annual convention, had a 
large attendance. Various phases of 
operating work were interestingly 
discussed by well-informed telephone 
people. 

The following directors were elect- 
ed on April 21: Gustav Hirsch of 
Columbus, Herman E. Hageman of 
Lorain, J. T. Carliss of Marion, H. O. 
Dutter of Elyria and Harry S. Berlin 
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of Portsmouth. Mr. Berlin is the 
only new director. 

The board of directors organized 
at a meeting following the opening 
session by re-electing Mr. Hirsch, 
president; Mr. Carliss, vice-presi- 
dent, and Frank L. McKinney, of 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 


Business Session 
of Ohio Convention 


Following the welcome on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 21, which was 
given by President Gustav Hirsch, 
and the response by Dr. C. L. Jones 
of Athens, Col. Hirsch delivered his 
annual address: 

“During the past year,” said he, 
“your industry, in the main, has 
shown continued recovery from de- 
pression levels. Many companies 
have reached the stage where careful 
planning is necessary and essential 
for the future. None of us know 
what the future will bring forth; in 
fact, people in the telephone business 
are just as jittery as people in other 
lines of endeavor. Quite a few have 
told me that they don’t know what 
it is all about; well, they have noth- 
ing on me. 

“Most of our companies have made 
station gains. In some instances, 
these gains have been extremely 
heavy, while in the case of some of 
the small companies, gains have been 
small. In the main, however, the in- 
dustry is marching forward.” 

Reference was made to the gloom 
of only a few years ago and the pes- 
simism expressed by many that the 
industry had seen its best days. 

“T was not one of you,” continued 
Col. Hirsch; “I not only predicted 
we would get our stations back, but 
I stated that we would go beyond our 
peaks; beyond anything we ever had 
before. 

“Quite a few Ohio Independent 
telephone companies have passed 
their former peak, and are, today, 
serving more subscribers than ever 
before in their history. Many other 
exchanges and systems will join the 
ranks of those that have gone over 
the peak, this year. 

We are now facing demands for 
property and plant additions, to han- 
dle the traffic and to handle the in- 
creasing load of subscribers, while 
the cost of handling this increased 
load is continually mounting. If we 
do not analyze our problems prop- 
erly, so we can serve the communi- 
ties in which we operate to greater 
advantage, it may be that our stock- 
holders, managements and employes 
will suffer. 

Up to the present time, the tele- 
phone industry in this country has 
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carried its burdens and responsibili- 
ties remarkably well, so well in fact 
that there is not much clamor about 
public ownership of telephone com- 
panies. 

If you will contact the general pub- 
lic, you will realize that the thinking 
people are rather upset and nervous 
about things as they are; worrying 
quite a bit about the economic 
changes that the newspapers speak 
about. Almost anything can happen 
in this country, and almost any wild 





Left to Right: 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., Bellevue; F. 


FRANK KNAPP of the 


M. STEPHENS, Vice-President of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co.; FRANK L. Mc- 
KINNEY, Secretary of the State Associa- 
tion; A. J. ALLEN, President of the Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Co., and 
RANDOLPH EIDE, President of the Ohio 
Bell. They Were Snapped By the “Candid 
Cameraman” at Ohio Convention. 


scheme may gain hearing and per- 
haps a trial. 

Unless we, in the telephone busi- 
ness, pick up our burden and carry 
it, which includes the effective devel- 
opment of our systems, some one or 
more political promisers will interest 
themselves in the telephone business. 
When they do, they will destroy your 
peace of mind and, ultimately, your 
investments. 

Since our last convention, in the 
company of your secretary, I have 
traveled quite extensively about the 
great state of Ohio. We have dis- 
cussed local, state and national prob- 
lems with numerous company man- 
agements. These visits have shown 
us that in nearly every instance, the 
men in charge of operations are on 
the job, and that, at least, in the 
Independent telephone companies of 
this state, stockholders, management 
and employes are working together 
in friendly fashion to improve the 
condition of their companies. 

Taxation and Rates 

“During the year, likewise, many 
of the companies have resumed the 
payment of dividends, and in many 
instances, wage increases have been 
allowed, for which increases we are 





grateful. Whereas, these increases 
for the most part, have been nomi- 
nal, the tax gatherer has benefited 
more largely. 

All branches of government are 
now taking a larger portion of every 
business dollar than ever before. In 
many instances, they are taking 
more out of business than the stock- 
holders, who carry the risk and haz- 
ard. Remember, also, that every tax 
boost leaves just that much less for 
pay envelopes and dividends. 

This matter of taxation has been 
on every convention program for the 
past 20 years. Every year it becomes 
more important and more threaten- 
ing to the operating companies. 

All of you are, no doubt, aware of 
the fact that, as of the first of April, 
1937, a reduction in rates was or- 
dered by the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission as to the local rates 
charged by the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. The newspapers have published 
these reductions all over the state 
and, in many instances, the manage- 
ment of Independent telephone com- 
panies have had to explain why they, 
too, were not reducing rates. 

If you will look at the rates pro- 
mulgated by the commission and at 
the exchanges affected, you will find 
that the rates for service charged by 
Independent telephone companies of 
similar size, are in every instance 
lower than the new Bell rates. 

This Ohio Bell rate reduction has 
been discussed by your board of di- 
rectors. We feel that it, together 
with the rising tax burden and the 
increasing labor and material costs, 
will tend to check a public clamor for 
lower rates. 

If costs continue to increase, there 
is but one answer: increased rates 
for service rendered. 

The Independent telephone compa- 
nies that have been operating at ex- 
tremely low rates and that are now 
seeking increases in rates, should 
make every endeavor to explain to 
their public the need for the addi- 
tional revenues. 


State Legislation and 
the Association 


“The Ohio General Assembly has 
been in session since the first of the 
year. As usual, its hopper is full of 
proposed legislation, much of which 
is unnecessary and quite a bit defi- 
nitely bad. What we need is not 
more laws, but fewer laws; and we 
look forward to the time when a Gen- 
eral Assembly will meet in Colum- 
bus, with the avowed purpose of 
repealing laws. 

Your association has kept you in- 
formed with regard to the measures 
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"The best-looking telephone 


I’ve ever seen. And so 


Convenient to use ... 7” 








"I'm really proud of my new Monophone. I've shown it to 
my friends, and they all agree it's the best-looking telephone 
they've ever seen. And so convenient, too, that | now do most 
of my shopping by telephone. It's a real pleasure to use it." 


Astute telephone managers find that it pays to observe, 
and cater to, feminine ideas of attractiveness and convenience. 
Consequently, the strong appeal which the Monophone's smart 








lines have for women users has become an important factor 


favoring their adoption. Particularly so, since in addition to the 
The Type 35A5_ wall-mountin ° ° ° 
= Cn inherent beauty of their design, Monophones are also unusually 
either manual or automatic op- 
eration, and in a variety of attrac- 
tive art shades with chromium or 
gold-plated trim. 


rugged and durable in construction and gifted with exception- 
ally long life. May we send you prices and further information? 
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that would, in some way, affect the 
telephone business. None of the bills 
to which we are opposed has been 
enacted into law. We trust that none 
of them will be passed. 

In this matter of legislation, your 
state organization is reading and 
checking every bill and resolution, 
and these run into the thousands. In 
addition, it is necessary that your 
association closely observe each of 
the happenings in the important 
committees to which bills are re- 
ferred, and note every change and 






On the Right is Shown a 
Group of Telephone Peo- 
ple Listening to the Tel- 
phone Demonstration at 
the Ohio Convention. 


amendment that has been made, to 
determine its possible effect. 

Study and attention must be given 
to this matter during every session, 
to make certain that your companies 
are not constantly confronted with 
some new drastic law, without first 
having had the opportunity to op- 
pose its enactment. 

I want to remind you that your 
state association is the greatest 
friend you have, when you are in 
need. Its service and helpfulness 
are not to be measured by the 
amount of dues that you pay. Your 
association proceeds on the theory 
that no problem is too difficult for 
someone, somewhere, to solve, or to 
bring an answer, based upon experi- 
ence and practical knowledge. 

Many of you make it a regular 
practice to invite the association’s 
assistance when you need help or in- 
formation. Those who do not, are 
overlooking a good bet. Drop a let- 
ter to Secretary Frank McKinney, or 
call him up whenever you feel that 
you need advice.” 

In closing his address, President 
Hirsch referred to the death of F. B. 
MacKinnon and asked all to stand as 
a silent tribute in memory of him. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Frank L. McKinney of Columbus de- 
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clared the organization to be in 
healthy and active condition. A 
dozen or more new members were 
added during the year and with only 
one or two dropped. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

on Association’s Condition 
“Your secretary invites the coop- 
eration of everyone of you in bring- 
ing the few remaining small compa- 
nies that are not members into the 
fold,” said Mr. McKinney. “For the 


most part, these are class D units, 


c. J. WINKLER, of 
Cleveland (left) Who 
Lost Use of Vocal Chords 
But Can Now Talk by 
Means of Artificial Lar- 
ynx, and WARREN 
CHASE, Who Conducted 
Telephone Demonstration. 


operating only a few telephone sta- 
tions, whose owners are principally 
concerned with other lines of busi- 
ness, including farming. 

“It’s mighty difficult to get some 
of these companies to take any ac- 
tion with regard to association mem- 
bership, or anything else. A few of 
them even decline to answer letters 
sent them by the public utilities com- 
mission and other authorities—not 
because they are discourteous or de- 
fiant, but because they don’t know 
what to say or what to do when mat- 
ters of telephone import come up. 

Your officers know very well that 
it will cost a great deal more to 
serve these small companies than will 
be paid by them in dues. At the 
same time, whether they operate 12 
telephones or 12,000, they are defi- 
nite links in the Ohio communica- 
tions network, and their successful 
operation has a real bearing upon 
the efficiency of all of our services. 

As an example to those companies 
which consider themselves too small 
to become active association mem- 
bers, I want to point to one of our 
new members, the Snortin’ Ridge 
Telephone Co., which is the smallest 
incorporated telephone company in 
the world. 

I wish that it were possible for all 





of you to know of the innumerable 
conferences that go on from day to 
day and month to month at which 
matters of concern to all of your 
companies are thrashed out, and that 
result in saving you many thousands 
of dollars in time and expense. 

These official and unofficial con- 
tacts involve tax problems, changes 
in regulatory practices, highway re- 
lations, and a multitude of other 
things of major importance. Your 
association is a real clearing house 
and one that becomes increasingly 
important with every year that 
passes.” 

The financial report, which was re- 
ferred to the auditing committee, 
showed a satisfactory balance. 


Demonstration of Recent 
Telephone Developments 


Warren Chase, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Cleveland, who had 
charge of the telephone exhibit at 
the Great Lakes Exposition last 
year, presented “A Demonstration 
of New Telephone Developments.” 
After Mr. Chase’s introductory re- 
marks a demonstration of confer- 
ence service with seven stations, in- 
cluding the convention hall was 
given. 

The hook-up brought .in conver- 
sations from a cable splicer in a 
cable vault in Cleveland, an installer 
in Youngstown, information opera- 
tor in Dayton, a toll operator in To- 
ledo, a business office representative 
in Akron, a testboard man in Co- 
lumbus, and Mr. Chase in the con- 
vention hall who conversed with each 
in turn. 

A real demonstration of the value 
of the artificial larynx was given 
by C. J. Winkler of Cleveland who 
has been deprived of his vocal cords 
and, through the invention of the 
artificial larynx, is again enabled 
to speak. Mr. Winkler’s use of the 
instrument convinced the telephone 
people, in no uncertain way, of the 
practicability of this by-product of 
telephone research. 

The _ all-directional microphone, 
handset construction, inverted or 
scrambled speech, and amplification 
of slight sounds such as the crunch- 
ing of Mr. Chase’s jaws were other 
high points of interest. Early Pupin 
coils and the latest type of coil and 
old-style amplifiers or repeaters with 
the latest type tube were shown by 
Mr. Chase in connection with his 
remarks on cable developments and 
long distance service. 

Mr. Chase’s demonstration was 
intensely interesting to his audi- 
ence and much favorable comment 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rules Against 
Ohio Commission 


OHIO BELL TELEPHONE CO. WINS SUIT in rate refund case dating 
back to 1924. Highest Federal tribunal says commission failed to give 
company fair hearing before issuing its rate reduction order of Septem- 


ber 6, 1924. Hits commission method of fixing rates. 


Ohio Supreme 


Court ruling reversed and case sent back to the state commission 


of a trial were denied the Ohio 

Bell Telephone Co., when the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission is- 
sued a rate reduction order on 
strength of evidence not placed on the 
record, the United States Supreme 
Court on April 26 reversed a decision 
of the Ohio Supreme Court which had 
upheld the commission order for a re- 
fund to Bell subscribers of $11,832,- 
264. The funds were collected under 
rates made applicable under a bond 
guaranteeing refunds. 

The United States Supreme Court 
did not consider whether customers 
of Ohio Bell Telephone Co. were en- 
titled to refund, but in view of its 
findings that the commission pro- 
ceedings were improperly conducted, 
it sent the case back for further pro- 
ceedings in conformance with its de- 
cision. 

The objection of the United States 
Supreme Court, as expressed in an 
unanimous opinion written by Jus- 
tice Cardozo, was the use of undis- 
closed “price trends” in fixing valua- 
tion of company property and in fix- 
ing changes in that value from year 
to year. 

The company challenged valuation 
figures on its intrastate properties 
which ranged from $101,767,774 for 
the year 1926 to $126,250,206 for 
1933. Valuations by the commission 
were fixed by applying a price trend 
percentage to total value for the 
property for the preceding year plus 
net additions. The company con- 
tended that the price trend tabula- 
tions were kept secret from it. 

Justice Cardozo said the company 
had not stopped itself from protest- 
ing the use of “price trends” gath- 
ered in its absence. Objections by 
the company to commission findings 
on allocation of excess income, going 
concern value and depreciation re- 


H ciate that the fundamentals 


serves were not discussed in the opin- 
ion on the ground that they “cannot 
be disposed of adequately until the 
value of the physical plant has first 
been ascertained.” 

Commenting on the proceedings of 
the Ohio commission, the Supreme 
Court in its unanimous decision said: 

“The fundamentals of a trial were 
denied to the appellant when rates 
previously collected were ordered to 
be refunded upon the strength of evi- 
dential facts not spread upon the 
record. ... 

The company protested. It asked 
disclosure of the documents indica- 
tive of price trends and an oppor- 
tunity to examine them to analyze 
them, to explain and to rebut them. 
The response was a curt refusal. 

Condemnation Without 

Trial, Holds Court 

Upon the strength of these un- 
known documents refunds have been 
ordered for sums mounting into mil- 
lions, the commission reporting its 
conclusion but not the underlying 
proofs. The putative debtor does not 
know the proofs today. This is not 
the fair hearing essential to due 
process. It is condemnation without 
trial. 

What the Supreme Court of Ohio 
did was to take the word of the com- 
mission as to the outcome of a se- 
cret investigation and let it go at 
that. 

What is certain in any event is 
this: that nothing in the course of 
the trial gave warning of the purpose 
of the commission . . . to wander 
afield and fix the composite value of 
the system without reference to any 
evidence, upon proofs drawn from the 
clouds.” 

The case began in October, 1924, 
when proceedings were brought, 
under a state law, contesting recent 
rate increases in individual telephone 


exchanges resulting from merger of 
the Ohio State Telephone company 
with the Ohio Bell company. The 
commission’s final order was issued 
September 6, 1934. 

In connection with the prosecu- 
tions, the commission investigated to 
determine fair value of the property 
and just and reasonable rates. By 
January 16, 1934, it concluded that 
total property of Ohio Bell company 
was worth $96,422,276, as of June 30, 
1925. 

The commission then proceeded to 
fix valuations for the years 1926 to 
1933. “For this purpose it took judi- 
cial notice of price trends during 
those years, modifying the value 
which it had found as of the date cer- 
tain (June 30, 1925) by the percent- 
age of decline or rise applicable,” the 
court said. 

Methods used in finding price 
trends included examination of tax 
values in communities where the 
company had large real estate hold- 
ings, use of price indices in the Engi- 
neering News Record, and the finding 
of the Federal district court in IIli- 
nois as to price levels on sales of 
equipment by the Western Elec- 
trie Co. 

Strongly criticizing this method of 
fixing valuation, especially the com- 
mission’s refusal to put into the 
record the basis for its “price 
trends,” the United States Supreme 
Court said: “In Ohio the sole method 
of review is by petition in error to 
the supreme court of the state which 
considers both the law and the facts 
upon the record made below, and not 
upon new evidence. In such circum- 
stances judicial review would be no 
longer a realty if the practice fol- 
lowed in this case were to receive the 
stamp of regularity.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
will be published next week. 
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The only way to find out how much better the new 

; Monotype Cord is than the ordinary variety, is to 

by actually try it! And once you try it, you'll never 
4 be satisfied with anything else. 

e The reason for this is that the Monotype Cord is 

utterly new and different in several important re- 


+\ spects. For its outer braid, it utilizes a material 
¥\ never before used for the purpose—infinitely tougher 


and longer-lived than previous braids. A different 

technique in forming the conductors has eliminated 

kinking—a common source of wear. A specially 

developed process of impregnation has appreciably 

N increased insulation resistance. 
S\ As a result, Monotype Cords outwear and outlast 
SD by a wide margin any cord heretofore produced. 
x Order some—today! 
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Telephone Industry Progressive 


In Wisconsin 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


SUBJECTS OF PARTICULAR INTEREST to small 
telephone companies, rural electrification and topics 
of general nature topped program at joint conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Locally Owned Telephone 
Group and Wisconsin State Telephone Association 


HAT THE TELEPHONE in- 

dustry of Wisconsin is becom- 

ing decidedly association-mind- 
ed was apparent to those who 
attended the annual joint convention 
of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association and the Wisconsin Lo- 
cally Owned Telephone Group. 
These two organizations report a 
large paid-up membership and great 
interest in association work. 

With the recently organized asso- 
ciation also in the field, certainly 
every company in the state should 
become aware of the advantage of 
membership in telephone associa- 
tions. And out of this competitive 
situation should ultimately result a 
good, sound body, capable of most 
effective work in the interests of the 
telephone industry in Wisconsin. 

There was no discussion of the 
newly - organized Wisconsin Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association on 
the floor of the convention hall, but 
in the hotel lobby and in exhibit 
rooms the matter of the three asso- 
ciations was freely discussed and 
opinions exchanged as to the ulti- 
mate outcome. 

The exhibitors naturally expressed 
the feeling that there should be only 
one telephone association in the 
state, conducted along the same lines 
as associations in other states, and 
with an efficient executive in charge. 

While that, of course, is a desir- 
able condition, representatives of 
various operating telephone compa- 
nies were not especially optimistic 
as to the conditions changing suffi- 
ciently in the near future to bring 


about such an outcome. Meanwhile, 
as previously stated, the industry 
should become more _ association- 


minded until every company in the 
state holds association membership. 

The convention was held at the 
Park Hotel, Madison, April 13, 14 
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President WALTER GALLON, Pres- 
ident of the Langlade Telephone Co., 
Antigo, Discussed Wisconsin Condi- 
tions and Predicted Progress Would 
Continue in State Association Work. 


and 15. The Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group had charge 
of the program the first day and 
the program of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association occupied the 
remaining two days. 

The first day’s program was de- 
voted to subjects of particular inter- 
est to the smaller telephone compa- 
nies, while the second day’s program 
discussed general topics. The third 
day was given over to a presenta- 
tion of the association’s work on co- 
ordination connected with rural elec- 
trification. The sessions were all 
largely attended and many favorable 
comments were made on the different 
addresses. 

The banquet and entertainment on 
Wednesday evening, April 14, drew 
a capacity crowd. The dinner and 
entertainment were provided by the 
manufacturers and exhibitors, whose 


representatives were introduced to 
the gathering by Walter J. Gallon, 
master of ceremonies. The orches- 
tra selections, with the dancing girls, 
music from a Hammond organ, and 
other numbers, including songs, 
added to the gaiety and enjoyment 
of the evening. 

Officers of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association were elected 
by the directors, April 15, as fol- 
lows: President, Walter J. Gallon; 
Antigo; vice-president, Herman 
Hoerl, Marshfield; secretary-treas- 
urer, A. H. Bowden, Almond; and 
recording secretary, Joseph Byrne, 
Madison. Mr. Byrne will have 
charge of the Madison office. 

Directors Charles A. Blair of Bos- 
cobel, W. E. Lawton of Viroqua and 
F. M. McEniry of Milwaukee were 
re-elected at the closing session of 
the convention on April 15. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group were se- 
lected as follows: Chairman, W. E. 
Lawton, Viroqua;  vice-chairmen, 
T. H. Sanderson, Portage, and 
Charles H. Wiswell, Elkhorn; treas- 
urer, A. H. Bowden, Almond; and 
secretary, L. M. Lamkins, Manawa. 


Meeting of the Locally- 
Owned Telephone Group 


Tuesday, April 13, was given over 
to the program of the Wisconsin 
Locally Owned Telephone Group. 
The annual business meeting was 
held in the morning, at which time 
the reports of Chairman Charles H. 
Wiswell of Elkhorn, Secretary L. M. 
Lamkins of Manawa and Treasurer 
A. H. Bowden of Almond were pre- 
sented. They showed the organiza- 
tion in healthy condition, with an 
unusually large percentage of mem- 
bership dues paid. 

Speaking on the subject, “The 
Road Ahead,” A. L. Godfrey, Elk- 
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horn, held the close attention of the 
meeting at the opening of the Tues- 
day afternoon session. Mr. Godfrey 
clearly and eloquently presented a 
picture of the road we have trav- 
eled in the recent years and indi- 
eated the direction which it may take 
in the future. 

Of particular interest to small ex- 


change operators was the diagram 
talk of J. D. Kratz, of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin representative of the 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. Speaking on the subject, “Ex- 
perience to Help Eliminate Electri- 
cal Disturbances,” Mr. Kratz dis- 
cussed means of eliminating noise 
m rural lines when selective ringing 
with positive and negative pulsating 
current is used. 

The importance of balanced tele- 
phone lines by keeping them clear 
of grounds, high resistance joints 
and the use of transpositions, was 
stressed by the speaker. He then 
took up the subject of testing and 
described some simple testing equip- 
ment and tests which may be made 
in locating rural line trouble. 

John A. Pratt, of Madison, gave 
an interesting and practical talk on 
accounting. He emphasized the 
value of proper accounts and de- 
scribed the fundamental records 


which an exchange should keep in 
order to have a good knowledge of 
its operations. 

The session closed with a talk 
by Harry A. Price, of Markesan, on 
legislation which has developed dur- 
ing the present session affecting the 
telephone group. 

The State Association’s 

Opening Session 

The first session of the meeting 
of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association was called to order by 
President Walter J. Gallon, of An- 
tigo, on Wednesday morning, April 
14. He announced these convention 
committees : : 

Nominating —L. M. Lamkins, 
Manawa; Joseph Keen, Rhinelander ; 
and Otto Wipperman. 

Auditing—John A. Pratt, Madi- 
son, and E. A. Loveton, Rhinelander. 

The report of Secretary A. H. 
Bowden of Almond showed the asso- 
ciation meeting its budget and with 
a comfortable balance in the 
treasury. 

President Outlines 

State Conditions 

In his annual address President 
Walter J. Gallon, Antigo, referred to 
his absence from last year’s meet- 
ings as the first in 27 years. The 


death of F. B. MacKinnon, president 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, was a great 
loss to the industry, he stated in re- 
ferring to Mr. MacKinnon’s many 
visits to the Wisconsin meetings. 

“The year has brought us many 
misgivings,” said President Gallon 
in his informal address. “I don’t 
know where we are going but, speak- 
ing as an adopted son, in spite of all 
these misgivings, I believe our coun- 
try is coming out on top. 

“We are all trying to do something 
to meet the issues and our different 
ideas and opinions must be recog- 
nized. Wisconsin is one of the most 
progressive states in the union and 
its telephone industry is recognized 
as progressive despite our differ- 


ences. Out of them come good 
thoughts and ideas, and ultimate 
good. From sound criticisms come 


good thoughts.” 

President Gallon then referred to 
the Locally Owned Telephone Group 
and the good that has come out of it. 
“It has had close-to-nature meetings 
and talks across the table,” said he. 
“Now we are in another situation; 
another medium for getting together. 

“We are going to merge ultimately 
into a good, sound, ethical work 
along telephone lines. In Wisconsin 
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we have always gone forward and 
we are always going to. We have 
always converged to a common cen- 
ter. Keep the ball agoing. Out of 
our differences we are going to get 
somewhere.” 

Reference was made to Senate Bill 
No. 266 relating to the Wisconsin 
Development Authority which is said 
to be the most serious situation the 
industry has confronted. President 
Gallon stated he does not fear the 
bill although it is unethical. “Intel- 
ligence always comes to the front,” 
he declared. 

“The signs of the times,” he con- 
tinued, “show that the youth of our 
country are (finding themselves 
floundering and that they need the 
experience of age and gray hair. We 
must not lose any sleep as to the 
ultimate of our country. We have a 
wonderful national association and 
when help is needed, help will be 
given.” 

In concluding his very fine and 
sincere address, President Gallon 
said: “I am asking now for sincere 
coordination along lines of good will 
for the telephone industry.” 

In an address on “National Asso- 
ciation Affairs,” Louis Pitcher, 
Dixon, IIll., vice-president of the 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and now its execu- 
tive officer, paid tribute to its late 
president, F. B. MacKinnon, noting 
his death as a serious loss to the in- 
dustry. He then told of the changes 
which have been necessary in the 
association’s organization. 

“The national association,” he 
stated, “binds the state associations 
together in one group, while the 
state associations gather the state 
companies in one group. From a 
convention standpoint one of the 
finest things is the rubbing of elbows 
that produces thoughts and ideas for 
carrying on the work. 

“The companies have a right to 
object to legislation if it is believed 
against their interests. We maintain 
no lobbies but keep in touch with 
proposed legislation and, when 
necessary, can call upon the state 
associations for backing.” 

The contractural relations of the 
Independent and the Bell were re- 
ferred to, particularly compensation 
for the so-called Bell special services 
—the wholesaling of telephone serv- 
ice rather than retail. 

The telephone industry was gently 
criticized as having been a bit back- 
ward in keeping step with the times. 
The speaker pointed to new equip- 
ment and other innovations made to 
regain lost traffic by railroads. The 
new tourist trains to the Pacific 
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Coast, he stated, are loaded with 
business men, not tourists as was 
intended. There is food for thought 
in the things the railroads have done, 
he declared. 

The handset was declared to be 
the innovation in the telephone field 
that has attracted the most atten- 
tion. He expressed his opinion that 
Independents have been backward in 





A. H. BOWDEN, of Almond, for 
Several Years Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association, Was Elected to 
the Combined Position of Secretary- 


Treasurer. He is also Treasurer of 
the Wisconsin Locally Owned Tele- 
phone Group. 


not advertising and pushing installa- 
tion of handsets while the extra 
charge for them is in effect. 

In closing Mr. Pitcher cited the 
advantages of looking forward and 
taking action to anticipate, so far as 
possible, future developments. 

Most interesting was the address 
by Professor Don S. Anderson, Mad- 
ison, University of Wisconsin, on 
“Future of Agriculture and Its Re- 
lation to Telephony.” 

“Agriculture in the past two dec- 
ades,” said Professor Anderson, “has 
been going to the government and 
asking for aid. Hence we have been 
particularly interested in the utili- 
ties which have been under govern- 
ment regulation. 

“Listening-in on party lines is 
said to be a symptom of idle curi- 
osity. I am not so sure that it is. 
It may be an expression of the rural 
people of the desire to get together 
and have more contacts. Telephones 
furnish a way for farm people to 
have more contacts than in the past. 
More farms, according to our figures 
prior to the depression, are equipped 
with telephones than other services, 
about 60 per cent of the Wisconsin 
farms having telephones. Farms 





that were not on the hard or paved 
roads had the more telephones.” 

Referring to utilities, Professor 
Anderson said that “these industries 
supply services which—next to food, 
clothing and shelter — contribute 
more than most other goods and 
services toward an abundant life. 

It appears that over twice as 
many Wisconsin farms have barns 
equipped with running water than 
homes so equipped.” 

“It is a challenge to find a way to 
bring about services to the farms, 
Man-power and materials are avail- 
able for doing it, but we have not 
yet found a way to supply rural 
homes with things desirable. Run- 
ning water in barns means more 
money; in farm homes it does not. 

We have gone a long way to- 
ward making farm life happy but 
have a long way to go.” 

In setting forth some things to 
keep in mind, the speaker stated the 
farmer looks upon utilities as serv- 
ices he wants to enjoy. The utilities 
have the same viewpoint, but believe 
that because their services are 
worthwhile they should be paid for 
accordingly. Some services are con- 
sidered so essential that the people 
must have them whether they can 
afford to pay or not—schools, for 
instance, and possibly roads. 

Careful thought, the speaker 
stated, should be given to the idea 
of services so essential that the gov- 
ernment must furnish them. “If 
utilities services are to be extended 
on the basis they are now on—some- 
thing for which the farmers can af- 
ford to pay—the companies must 
look to the future of agriculture and 
must maintain the income of agri- 
culture. If large groups of people 
are established without income,” 
said he, “they are going to demand 
the services. Your customers must 
have paying power if they are to 
pay you.” 

Professor Anderson contrasted 
farm prices with industrial prices. 
He admits that he does not know 
why the farmers lost their buying 
power in the decade between 1922 to 
1932 but it happened. Efforts have 
been made to remedy the low income 
of the farmer for a decade. If the 
disparity between agriculture and 
manufacturing can be remedied, the 
problem can be solved. 

The primary difficulty of agricul- 
ture since 1929, the speaker stated, 
has grown out of not being able to 
maintain a high level of production 
and income. It was pointed out that 
in Wisconsin 50 per cent of the 
farmers’ income is from milk and 20 
per cent from cattle and hogs—a 
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total of 70 per cent from dairy herds. 

In closing the speaker mentioned 
some new forces coming into the 
field which may cause changes. The 
farmer is coming to depend more 
and more upon government and he 
cited some of the efforts of the gov- 
ernment to help the farmers. 

Quite a lively discussion followed 
Professor Anderson’s address which 
was participated in by F. M. Mc- 
Eniry of Milwaukee, Louis Pitcher of 
Dixon, Ill., H. A. Price of Markesan 
and others. 


“What Made America Great” 


The first speaker at the afternoon 
session on April 14 was Carl Taylor, 
executive secretary, Wisconsin 
Building & Loan League, Milwaukee, 
on the subject “What Made America 
Great?” Mr. Taylor gave statistics 
of various industries showing that 
America has a greater proportion of 
telephones, cars, washing machines, 


soap and many other things than 
other countries. 
The average American woman 


lives 20 per cent longer than those 
in other countries. A greater pro- 
portion of people can read and write 
and more children go to _ schools. 
With only 5 per cent of the world’s 
population and the youngest country 
in the world, America has gained a 
monopoly of all that is good. 

“Some claim that our natural re- 
sources made America great. I do 
not think so,” said the speaker, as 
he told of his Indian ancestors who 
made no use of the resources of the 
same fertile acres we use. In cor- 
roboration of this, he pointed to the 
oil, coal and metals that have been 
underground for centuries. 

“We have not begun to tap the 
resources available to us if we have 
the ingenuity to use them,” said he, 
“so I am not ready to say that our 
greatness is due to natural re- 
sources. 

“Another answer is that we have 
here begun to build up the people of 
the world. Theodore Roosevelt called 
it the melting pot. I am not ready 
to say America’s greatness is due to 
that. That has been done through- 
out history. 

America is great because God, 
seeking to work out his plans, gave 
people a new concept: A philosophy 
that every person born here has a 
chance to contribute all his energy 
or ability will allow, and the reward 
is proportionally as you contribute 
to humankind. That has never been 
tried before in any country.” 

Edison and Ford were cited as ex- 


amples of contributions developed 
under this system. In America mid- 
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dle-class people have operations—the , 
only country in the world where | 
middle-class people have that. | 
In closing the speaker warned that | 
taxes may be increased to a point | 
where men who pay them will quit | 
work and the whole thing will col- | 
lapse. “Get out and tell of our living | 
standards as compared with other 
countries of the world,” he urged. 
Mr. Taylor’s forceful address, il- 
lustrated with numerous stories, was 
well received by the audience and 
many favorable comments were made 
upon the points which he stressed. 
H. Herman Rauch, director, Mil- 





waukee office, Unemployment Com- | 


pensation Department, Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission, spoke on the 
subject “The Application of Social 
Security Legislation Dealing with 
Old Age Pensions and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance.” He confined his 
comments to what the Wisconsin Act 
says and why it says it. 


Social Security and 
Unemployment Insurance 


Every depression, Mr. Rauch 
stated, brings a lay-off for men from 
45 to 50 years of age who never go 
back to work because of becoming 
too old. He pointed out the increase 
in the number of older persons at the 
present time, there being about 
seven million over 65 years of age. 


Twenty years from now, there will 
be eleven million. One-third of those | 


of 65 years are dependent upon the 
government or upon relatives, and 
their problems are not solved by un- 
employment insurance and old age 
pensions. 

Wisconsin adopted the compensa- 


tion law so all would share, as they | 


do not want the national scheme. 
The speaker explained the various 
sections of the old age pension act 
and also the state social security act. 

Following Mr. Rauch’s address a 


number of questions were asked, | 


dealing especially with stabilized em- 
ployment. 


Coordination and 
Rural Electrification 


The closing convention session on 
Thursday morning, April 15, was 
given over to the work of the com- 
mittee representing telephone and 
electric 
1937 on coordination connected with 
rural electrification. A. H. Bowden 
of Almond, secretary of the commit- 


utilities during 1936 and | 


tee, read the statement and recom- | 


mendations of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission relative to in- 
ductive interference. 

This statement referred to the va- 
rious sections of the Wisconsin stat- 
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utes giving the commission authority 
to issue rules governing service fur- 
nished by the various types of utili- 
ties. Reference was made to the 
Wisconsin Electrical Code which the 
commission, in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
has issued. 

In setting up this code the prob- 
lem of inductive interference was 
kept in mind and the following prin- 
ciples and requirements established: 


(1) In general, especially in rural 
territories, the communication com- 
pany’s lines shall occupy one side of the 
highway and the electric line the other. 
If construction on only one side of the 
highway is necessary because of vari- 
ous difficulties, it is preferable that the 
electric and communication circuits be 
supported by the same poles. As a last 
resort the electric lines may overbuild 
the telephone line. If the lines are on 
the same pole or on the same side of the 
highway, heavier construction is re- 
quired. 

(2) Whenever a utility contemplates 
extending its lines or changing the 
operation of its lines, the code requires 
that all utilities in the territory shall 
be notified. 


“Substantial compliance with the 
clearances, construction requirements 
and the foregoing principles by the 
various utilities,” the commission 
states, “has resulted in a surpris- 
ingly orderly development of utility 
service in the state.” 


Committee’s Study of 
Electrification Problems 


With the development of rural 
electrification, the need for further 
rules and methods of procedure be- 
came apparent. A conference of rep- 
resentatives of the commission and 
utilities was held in July, 1936, and 
a committee, representing the tele- 
phone and electric utilities, was ap- 
pointed to consider the problem. 
This committee was composed of the 
following: 

Chairman, E. J. Kallevang of the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co., Madi- 
son; secretary, A. H. Bowden of the 
Almond Telephone Co.; A. G. Car- 
son, Wisconsin Public Service Corp., 
Green Bay; E. H. Cotton, Northern 
States Power Co., Eau Claire; C. P. 
Gross, Water Works & Lighting Co., 
Wisconsin Rapids (representing 
Wisconsin Municipal Utilities Asso- 
ciation); W. E. Gundlach, Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Co., 
Milwaukee. 

W. C. Lallier, Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., Milwaukee; R. M. Matteson, 
Community Telephone Co., Black 
River Falls; H. A. Price, Markesan 
Telephone Co., Markesan; F. H. Run- 
kel, Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison; T. H. Sanderson, Peoples 
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Telephone Co., Portage; R. I. Swift, 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co., Ra- 
cine; and C. B. Hayden, Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission, Madison. 

This committee held a number of 
meetings and submitted general rec- 
ommendations to the commission, re- 
ferring to the costs allocation prob- 
lem for the structural and inductive 
coordination of electrical supply and 
communication systems. These rec- 
ommendations were accepted by the 
commission as a reasonable working 
arrangement for the utilities to fol- 
low. 

The commission included in its 
statement instructions to the compa- 
nies relative to the accounting pro- 
cedure to be followed. These and also 
the commission’s statement as to the 
rate policy, together with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations, will ap- 
pear in full in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

R. M. Matteson, of Black River 
Falls, read the recommendations of 
the committee relative to allocation 
of costs, and discussed each section 
separately. 

B. N. Murray, representative of 
the Wisconsin Electrical Cooperative 
Association, Madison, which does the 
engineering for the cooperative lines 
built with the money obtained from 
the Rural Electric Administration, 
stated that his organization has had 
considerable trouble in establishing 
rules for situations which the Wis- 
consin Electrical Code does not cover. 

He mentioned the crossing of tele- 
phone lines, stating that each cross- 
ing is a separate situation, and must 
be analyzed separately, according to 
the power companies. The Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. gave considerable 
information and Mr. Murray now 
has methods covering 48 different 
cases of crossing telephone lines. 

Relative to metallicizing grounded 
lines, Mr. Murray stated he is going 
to follow recommendations of the 
committee. He urged the companies 
to write to the association where 
parallels exist and his organization 
will get together with them to iron 
out the trouble. He explained that 
his association tries to notify the 
companies of projects, but uninten- 
tionally overlooks some of the road- 
way companies. 

E. J. Kellavang, of Madison, chair- 
man of the committee, stated that 
the committee had put in a lot of 
time compiling the recommendations. 
He pointed out that the electric and 
telephone lines must work together 
with the REA in order for progress 
to go on. 

H. A. Price of Markesan spoke of 
the association’s legislative work. 





He referred to a bill before the leg- 
islature providing for credits on fire 
insurance policies if a farm has a 
telephone. Mr. Price discussed the 
bills covering the Wisconsin Deyel- 
opment Authority, known as the lit- 
tle TVA bills. He suggested a study 
of the bill, so that all would be in- 
formed of the possibilities of what 
can happen should the bill be adopted. 
He declared that it affects every line 
of business in the state except banks 
and trust companies. 

T. H. Sanderson of Portage sup- 
plemented Mr. Price’s comments on 
this bill, declaring it provides for 
government ownership and goes a 
long way toward state socialism. 

There being no other business, the 
convention was declared adjourned 
by President Gallon. 

vv 
Mountain States T. & T. 


Shatters Station Record 
Reflecting sharp business gains 
throughout its territory, the Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. hit 
an all-time high peak for the number of 
telephones in service as the month of 
March closed, it was announced early 
last week. 
shattered. 
Total stations in service March 31, 
1937, were 452,096, a company state- 
ment showed. The previous high for 
the company was 445,761 on March 30, 
1931. The company gained 9,522 sta- 
tions in the first quarter of 1937. March 
gains totaled 3,283 compared with 
February gains of 2,888. In March, 1936, 
there was a gain of 2,995 telephones and 
in March, 1935, 1,640 stations. 

In the state of Colorado, including 
Denver, which gained 532 stations, the 
month of March showed a rise of 1,133 
telephones in use. As a result, a new 
high since 1931 was established, with 
184,277 Colorado stations. The previous 
high was 183,479 stations on May 31, 
1931. 

Gains in other states included Ari- 
zona, 402; Idaho, 298; Montana, 545; 
New Mexico-El] Paso area, 294; Utah, 
412; Wyoming, 199. 

New highs for total stations in use 
also were established in March in Mon- 
tana. 


Records for six years were 


vv 
Bahamas to Have New 


Telephone System 


Meeting the demand created by ex- 
tensive building by Winter residents in 
Nassau, Bahamas, the legislature, on 
April 18, authorized the government to 
spend $300,000 for a new dial telephone 
system and $175,000 for an electric 
power substation. 
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Diversified Interests Keep | 
Ohio Telephone People Active 


(Continued from page 16) 


was made as to the manner in which 
the speaker, with his pleasing per- 
sonality and good platform appear- 
ance, presented the various subjects. 


Radio Telephony 
on Great Lakes 


Brief and to the point was the 
address by Herman E. Hageman, 
Lorain, general manager and treas- 
urer of the Lorain Telephone Co. and 
a past president of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, on the subject, “Ohio’s Ship- 
to-Shore Service Expanding.” This 
service was started in 1934 by the 
Lorain Radio Corp., a subsidiary of 
the Lorain Telephone Co., under an 
experimental license from the Fed- 
eral Communications Commissién. 

With a one-talking circuit com- 
munication was had from Lorain to 
Port Huron on Lake Huron and as 
far east as Buffalo in the daytime 
and at night to all the lakes. In 
1935 the service was much better 
and there was a marked improve- 
ment in 1936. It is now possible to 
talk from Lorain to any ship on the 
Great Lakes at any time during the 
day. There are now four talking 
circuits on each ship, and the Lorain 
company is operating under a regu- 
lar license from the FCC. 

Mr. Hageman described briefly 
the kind of service furnished. Each 
subscriber ship is assigned a call 
number. When one ship desires to 
call another ship, that ship’s num- 
ber is dialed just as one subscriber 
on land calls another over the auto- 
matic system. 

If the ships are too far apart for 
direct calling, the shore station ex- 
change at Lorain is dialed and con- 
nection is made through the ex- 
change in a manner similar to that 
in which land connections are made. 
This service extends to all parts of 
the Great Lakes. Should a person on 
a ship desire to talk to a person on 
land—for instance, in Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, etc.—connection is 
made through the shore station ex- 
change in the usual manner. 

Telegrams are handled by the 
Shore station, the radio telephone 
being used between the ships and the 
shore station. 

The Lorain company now has 
connections with 39 ships and 25 
more radio telephone sets are now 
under construction. The service is 
highly satisfactory to the users, one 
shipper testifying before a Congres- 
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sional committees that his company | 
had handled more than 600 messages | 
during October and November, 1936, | 
without a single failure. It then 
had nine ships supplied with service | 
and this year the balance of the fleet 
will be equipped. 

L. M. Berry, Dayton, president of | 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone | 
Association of the United States, | 
told of the many advantages of mem- 
bership in the independent Pioneers. 
He stated that an effort is to be 
made to make every one in the In- 
dependent group  association-con- 
scious. A surprisingly large number 
signified that they are members of 
the association and each pledged that 
he would make every effort to secure 
one new member. 

Interest in National 

Telephone Affairs 

“National Telephone Affairs” was 
discussed by John H. Agee, Lin- 
coln, Neb., president of the United 
States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. Mr. Agee told of the va- 
rious plans to be inaugurated by 
the national association and intro- 
duced Louis Pitcher of Dixon, IIL, 
the newly-elected executive vice- 
president of the national organiza- 
tion. 

In his address, Mr. Agee spoke | 
of the aims of the association and 
of its efforts to serve it members 
and the public. He discussed the 
telephone industry from the stand- 
point of earnings and the changing 
economic conditions. “In spite of 
economic and political handicaps,” 
he declared, “we shall look forward 
with optimism to the future.” Mr. 
Agee’s address will be published in 
a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

The Ohio Flood as Seen 

by a Telephone Man 

A most vivid and intensely inter- 
esting presentation of the experi- 
ences of telephone people during the 
Ohio flood was given by Harry S. 
Berlin, general manager, Ports- 
mouth Home Telephone Co. Mr. 
Berlin prefaced his remarks by pic- | 
turing the situation of Portsmouth 
and steps which had been taken 
there to prevent repetition of the 
flood damage of 1913 which reached | 
a flood level of 67 feet, 10 inches. A | 
new record was established in 1937 | 
with a flood level 74.16 feet at which | 
point all the telephone equipment | 
in the Portsmouth telephone ex- | 
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change was two feet under water. 

The trying experiences of the 
flood days, from January 20 to 
February 1, followed by the two 
months of rehabilitation, were con- 
cisely and vividly pictured by Mr. 
Berlin who stated that out of 10,000 
residence stations 6,234, and 1,118 of 
the 1,200 business telephones, were 
under water in addition to the ex- 
change equipment. 

On February 1 the water had 
receded sufficiently so that men 
could get in the exchange and make 
a survey of the damage. On March 
16, 500 telephones in Portsmouth 
were cut back in service and by 
April 1 95 per cent of subscribers 
were receiving service. 

“The public attitude was wonder- 
ful,” said Mr. Berlin, “but you must 
push work rapidly for their patience 
is short. . . We had people com- 
ing into the office every day want- 
ing telephone service.” 

“As to the employes,” he contin- 
ued, “I had an idea they were dif- 
ferent from those of years ago but 
I found they are not. . . . We have 
125 employes and I never saw such 
examples of loyalty and willingness 
in my 35 years of telephone work. 
We had to drive them off the job 
and then could not get them to stay 
away, for they felt it their duty to 
give the public all they could. It 
was a wonderful demonstration of 
the telephone spirit, and I think that 
employes in other sections of the 
country would do the same.” 


Present Program 
of Taxes in Ohio 


An excellent address, which pre- 
sented “The Tax Picture in Ohio,” 
was given by Arch D. Schultz, direc- 
tor of research, Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, Columbus. Mr. Schultz 
confined himself to factual state- 
ments as he told of what has hap- 
pened in Ohio in the tax situation 
since 1922. At that time only busi- 
ness men heard of state taxes. 

When the depression came, prop- 
erty values dropped and local taxes 
were not sufficient, so appeal was 
made to the state. The schools came 
to the state for assistance, and relief 
was financed almost wholly by the 
state. This latter was taken care of 
at first by bond issues, and people 
are still paying taxes to pay off the 
1932 and 1933 relief bonds. 

While the schools and the relief 
are the major factors of the tax 
problem, a third element is the old 
age pensions, and the state govern- 
ment now wants 33 million dollars 
for these pensions, which is added to 
the taxes. 
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The speaker took up methods for 
solving the problem and declared 
that no new routes for taxes are 
needed as tax collections have been 
improving for the past four years. 
He showed from what sources the 
sums needed for the schools, old age 
and relief are derived. In closing Mr. 
Schultz declared that if the state 
budget is cut to that of former years 
there will be plenty of money for re- 
lief and other purposes. 

The Federal 

Communications Act 

An excellent and comprehensive 
presentation of the development and 
evolution of federal regulation of 





c. J. METZ (left) of Chicago, Assistant to 
the Vice-President, Postal Telegraph Co., 


and JOHN PULLOCH (Center) of New 
York City, Assistant Vice-President, Pos- 
tal Telegraph Co. Talking to H. E. HAGE- 
MAN (right), General Manager and Treas- 
urer of the Lorain (Ohio) Telephone Co. 


communications was presented by 
Col. Thad H. Brown of Washington, 
D. C., vice chairman of the telephone 
division, Federal Communications 
Commission. Presenting financial 
and other data of the various 
branches of communication the 
speaker stated that the problem of 
telephone regulation is one of the 
most involved of all the fields of com- 
munication. 

He outlined the development of 
Federal communication regulation as 
commencing with the act of Congress 
in 1910 requiring apparatus and 
operators for radio communication 
on certain steamers. 

The history of the telephone was 
briefly touched upon and reference 
made to the struggle for dominance 
between the Independent and the 
Bell interests. Other developments 
which led up to the creation of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
in 1934 were briefly outlined by Col- 
onel Brown, after which he took up 
various sections of the Communica- 
tions Act and discussed some of the 
commission rulings with reference to 
them. 

The new uniform system of ac- 





counts of the commission, he stated, 
is expected to lighten to some de- 
gree the burden of telephone regula- 
tion under the Communications Act, 
and the speaker mentioned the ad- 
vantages expected to result from the 
new accounting procedure. 

The development of radio tel- 
ephony and its current uses were 
outlined and reference was made to 
the ship-to-shore service furnished 
on the Great Lakes by the Lorain 
Telephone Co. 

The speaker emphasized that the 
Communications Act asserts federal 
authority only to the extent neces- 
sary to make primary state control 
effective by closing up the gap in 
public regulation—‘to dispel once 
and for all the troublesome twilight 
zones of regulation and the perplex- 
ing no-man’s land where state regu- 
lation was formerly impotent and 
where no effective federal regulation 
existed.” 

Colonel Brown paid a warm tribute 
to the part Independents have taken 
in the development of telephony, in 
improving the industry and bringing 
out new and better equipment. “Cer- 
tainly,” he declared, “the Independ- 
ents are responsible for many of the 
new inventions serving so well in tel- 
ephony today. . . . Both the industry 
and the public would suffer immeas- 
urably if the Independents should not 
continue the vigorous force in the 
telephone field in the future that they 
have been in the past. 

“The Independent industry de- 
serves commendation for the splendid 
service it has rendered in the past 
and encouragement to continue to 
play its important role in the future. 
All of us might, with profit, study the 
story of Independent telephony.” 

Congress, he stated, was presented 
with a clear-cut picture of what Inde- 
pendent telephony has accomplished, 
by the late F. B. MacKinnon, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association, through a state- 
ment before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce (TELEPHONY of 
March 24, 1934). 

The names of several Ohio men 
active in Independent telephony were 
mentioned including James M. 
Thomas of Chillicothe, James Fricker 
of Ashtabula, officers of the first na- 
tional association, both deceased; 
Frank L. Beam of Mount Vernon, 
first president of Ohio association, 
and Frank A. Knapp of Bellevue, a 
past president of the Ohio association 
and a director and vice president of 
the United States association for a 
number of years. Mr. Beam and Mr. 
Knapp were present at this year’s 
convention. 
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soliciting cooperation and 


Att er 
helpful suggestions from association 


members, Colonel Brown completed 
his address by saying: 

“We who are engaged in the sci- 
ence, business and regulation of com- 
munications must all join together, 
fully aware of the spirit of trustee- 
ship which must animate all our un- 
dertakings, in a sincere effort to fur- 
ther expand the frontiers of human 
communication in such a way as to 
assure a more effective civilization.” 


Proper Procedure for Pur- 
chasing Telephone Material 


Speaking on “The Art of Tele- 
phone Buying,” L. R. Wittemire of 
Mansfield, manager of the Mansfield 
Telephone Co., discussed the purchas- 
ing routine followed by his company. 

“Proper procedure in the purchase 
of telephone material,” said Mr. Wit- 
temire, “can and should be done on 
such a basis that the company re- 
ceives quality material at the best 
possible price, based on competitive 
bids and specifications sufficiently 
right to secure the article desired. 
Such purchasing should accrue to 
the financial benefit of the company 
and purchases should also be so 
scheduled as to permit the largest 
quantity possible, justified by past 
use or the definite requirements for 
proposed unusual use.” 

The manner in which the Mans- 
field company carries out the proce- 
dure, as related by Mr. Wittemire, 
will be published in full in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

“Our Little Company Does a Big 
Job” was the subject of a brief but 
interesting talk by Ralph R. Mc- 
Cracken of Lancaster, chief engineer 
of The Snortin’ Ridge Telephone Co. 
Mr. McCracken told of the operation 
of this company of eight subscribers 
which has been called “the smallest 
incorporated telephone company in 
the world.” It has received a great 
deal of newspaper publicity and even 
radio fame. 

Mr. McCracken told of the Snortin’ 
Ridge country which consists of sub- 
marginal land with a purchase price 
of around five dollars an acre and a 
tax assessment of one dollar or two 
dollars an acre. About 30 govern- 
Ment projects now remain of the 
original 45. Corn, wheat, oats, hay 
and other products are raised and 
telephone communication was needed. 

Application was made to the com- 
mercial companies but service was 
refused because of the inability to 
make the service extensions pay. Mr. 
McCracken, a former telephone man- 
ufacturer’s salesman, started out to 
build 15 or 20 miles of line. 
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He related some of the difficulties 
of constructing the line and told of 


| 


the characteristics of the people. The | 


“hillbillies” called the telephone line 
“the buzz and holler system.” 


The | 


line has one long distance outlet lo- | 


cated at Revenge. 
the commercial service of the Ohio 
Associated Telephone Co. and the| 
telephone of the Snortin’ Ridge com- | 
pany is in the same room. 

Mr. McCracken described how the | 
calls are relayed from one telephone | 


to the other by means of the store- | 
As the store-| 


keeper and his wife. 


A store there has | 





| 


keeper was not always paid for the | 


long distance calls, the 


Snortin’ | 


Ridge company was obliged to look | 
around for another connection and | 


now has a contract for it so that | 
outside | 


communication with the 
world will be made easier. 
The last speaker on this program 
of unusual interest was Loren M. 
Berry of Dayton, president of the 
Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of the United States. Talk- 


ing on the subject “The Position of | 


Independent Telephony in 1937,” Mr. | 


Berry discussed very briefly the sub- 
stance of a paper which he had pre- 
pared. 

He particularly stressed one point 
that “it is just good business to be 
sales-minded.” 


ployes will build up public relations, 
which is more necessary now than 
ever before. A sales-minded group of 


employes, he said, help sell additional | 


telephone service. 

“Every employe,” said he, “is more 
efficient and can do a better job when 
he is sales-minded.” He urged that 
meetings be held at intervals to keep 
up the sales-mindedness and declared 


that “business is good, so take advan- | 


tage of it.” 

There being no other business 
President Hirsch declared the con- 
vention adjourn at 1:45 p. m. 


Ohio Traffic Conference 
and Operators’ School 


An interesting and lively session 
was held by the traffic representa- 
tives on the morning of April 22. The 
meeting was called to order by A. B. 
Wright, of Warren, Ohio, auditor 
and commercial manager of the War- 
ren Telephone Co. who welcomed the 


operators present as “the backbone | 


of the service rendered by Ohio tele- 
phone companies.” 

After commenting briefly upon the 
duties and functions of the commer- 
cial and plant departments, 
Wright said: 


He emphasized that | 
this can be carried out to the point | 
where every possible contact of em-| 


Mr. | 
“We look upon the} 
operators as the day-in-and-day-out | 
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service-giving group. Where other 
departments have but few contacts 
with customers, operators talk to 
them many times a day and set a rep- 
utation for a company for good or 
bad service.” 

“We feel,” said the speaker in con- 
tinuing, “that all commercial em- 
ployes should have a reasonably ac- 
curate picture of service, sold and 
collected by our department, as it is 
rendered by plant and traffic people 
from day to day. In my opinion, all 
business office people should be in- 
formed on what the work in the other 
departments consist of. In our com- 
pany, we have gone so far as to train 
cashiers and other office girls in traf- 
fic work and go through several 
months of actual operating work.” 

J. J. Mason, of Warren, Ohio, traf- 
fic superintendent for the Warren 
Telephone Co., and chairman of the 
conference, made a brief talk on 
“Things to Be Remembered in Traffic 
Work.” He then presented the next 
speaker, Miss Madeline Shultz, of 
Mansfield, assistant chief operator of 
the Mansfield Telephone Co. 


Sweet Voices Keep 


the Public Sweet 

Speaking on the subject, “Sweet 
Voices Keep the Public Sweet,” Miss 
Schultz said that voice culture is par- 
amount in traffic work. 

“As an information operator,” she 
continued, “I come in contact with 
thousands of voices every day—sweet 
voices, querulous voices, nasty voices, 
booming voices—but no matter what 
the voice may say, it’s my job to be 
sweet-voiced over the wires. 

“Those querulous, nasty and boom- 
ing voices, how we all have met them 
and will continue to do so; but what 
a personal pleasure and satisfaction 
it is to handle them with poise and 
assurance and gradually hear them 
change to their reasonable and nor- 
mal expression. After all, we must 
soothe and pacify our most unreason- 
able and disagreeable subscribers and 
still leave them under the impression 
they are right. 

All you operators know the reflexes 
of the telephone user. I sometimes 
wonder how we really manage to an- 
swer the thousands of daily calls 
without creating riots all over town 
and country; yet we know that the 
protests to Centrals, queries and an- 
swers, and number set-ups are few 
and far between. 

As for the irregular calls and ques- 
tions, of course you all have them, to 
be sure, but in Mansfield within the 
last few years there has been an un- 
usual growth in population, and a 
very large number of people who do 
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not realize our moving capacity of 
daily calls, which are regular. ... 

Courteous and cultured voices ver- 
sus haphazard selection of operators, 
without regard to tone inflection, 
spell the difference between public 
good will and public animosity 
toward the telephone company. For 
most telephone users, ‘we are the 
company.’ 

Of course with our system (auto- 
manual), our operators do not come 
to know the subscriber as well as the 
operators did with the plug system, 
and do not have the opportunity to 
learn the subscriber’s temper and 
voice on calls. Therefore, it is all the 
more important that we stress our 
voice appeal, when first contacted, 
and the service we endeavor and do 
give so graciously. 

We all know the yawny voice—the 
slow, lazy voice. The hesitating, weak 
voice of an operator can cause more 
criticism than a ten-second delay. 
The subscriber’s irritation and tem- 
per is immediately aroused and his 
animosity is hard to cope with. 
Needless to say, a certain percentage 
of our repeat and wrong-number 
calls arise from this sluggishness on 
the operator’s part. Therefore, eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of good 
service. 

Train your operators to be pleas- 
ant at all times, and you will have 
good service at all times. Let them be 
querulous, and the public will respond 
with public irritation, which will ul- 
timately lead to public condemna- 
tion.” 

The next number on the program 
was a paper by George C. Sommers, 
traffic superintendent for the Mans- 
field Telephone Co. on “Traffic Prob- 
lems, Past and Present.” Contrasting 
present conditions with those exist- 
ing in 1906, when he first became 
affiliated with the Mansfield company, 
the speaker said the operators were 
at that time younger in years, on an 
average, and operating conditions 
were far from ideal with a high labor 
turnover. Despite these obstacles, 
the company gave good service. 

Commenting upon the competition 
which existed at that time with the 
Bell company, he made particular 
mention of the service offered by the 
Bell, known as the “kitchen tele- 
phone.” This was a one-way service 
at 25 cents a month. Instead of doing 
harm to the Mansfield company, Mr. 
Sommers said that service really 
served as an educator to the public 
in the use of the telephone, and bene- 
fited the Independent company con- 
siderably. 

“The Mansfield Telephone Co.,” 
continued the speaker, “grew by leaps 





and bounds, both in stations and in 
influence, until we had a far larger 
number of subscribers than the Bell 
could claim. This continued until in 
1919, when we took over the opera- 
tion of the Bell company in Mansfield 
and vicinity. 

When this was accomplished our 
old equipment soon proved itself in- 
adequate and, in searching about for 
new equipment, the company in- 
stalled North automanual, which 
changed the traffic problem entirely, 
When we changed over to automan- 
ual, the old switchboard was manned 
by a total of 65 operators, whereas 
the new switchboard requires but 
ae 

When our first switchboard was 
cut into service, the telephone com- 
pany was very eager to get new busi- 
ness. Therefore, in order to interest 
business firms to take a Mansfield 
telephone, we agreed to give them the 
same telephone number they had on 
the Bell System. The result was that 
nearly all business firms were on the 
first and second positions. These two 
positions were the busiest, particu- 
larly during the business hours. 

They required our very best oper- 
ators to handle them, and if at any 
time we had to assign an operator 
who was not quite up to standard, to 
one or both of these positions, our 
service suffered to the extent that we 
were sure to get complaints. 

During those days we handled 25,- 
000 to 34,000 calls per day, and that 
gave us plenty to do with what we 
had to work with. On our real busy 
days three and four supervisors were 
required to help the local operators 
to take down connections so they 
could have cord pairs to answer calls. 

One of the greatest problems we 
had in those days was to keep oper- 
ators. We had a regular turnover of 
15 per cent every month, which was 
impossible to overcome. After the 
company cut over to automanual 
equipment, everything changed for 
the better. We have a modern and 
pleasant operating room, as nice as 
will be found in any telephone ex- 
change, and also better rest-room 


facilities. 
The change in environment was a 
great step towards improvement, 


both in service and in personnel. 
More applicants applied for positions, 
mostly high school graduates, with 
the result that we are now able to 
select girls best qualified for our 
work. The training of new operators 
for our present switchboard requires 
only three or four days, but to teach 
a girl to operate the old switchboard 
required two and three weeks. 

On March 31, 1937, the Mansfield 
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d in Telephone Co. had 13,733 stations in by the tributary operator in furnish- erable hardships, working with their 
rger its entire system. Of this total, ing toll service. wraps and boots on, in unheated 
Bell 12.765 are on the Mansfield ex- “Both offices must recognize over- buildings to render telephone service 
il in change. Of our total number of sub- lapping responsibilities,” declared to a worried public. 
era- scribers 70 per cent are on party’ the speaker, “in order to furnish the The concluding number on the pro- 
‘field lines. best possible toll service.” Uniformly gram was the presentation of a paper 
One of our problems today is to accurate service, she continued, is by Mrs. Mayme Workman, Spring- 
our keep peace among our big party-line just as important as universal serv- field, Ill., traffic supervisor for the IIl- 
 in- families. There has been a very no- ice, and this is a feature that is inois Telephone Association, on 
for ticeable change in the public during sometimes overlooked. In concluding, “Building Blocks.” In her usually in- 
in- the last three years, particularly in the speaker emphasized the impor-  spiring manner, the speaker showed 
hich the use of the telephone. Subscribers tance of an adequate traffic force at the importance of the proper selec- 
rely, are careless as to what they say over the tributary station and the main- tion and training of telephone oper- 
nan- the telephone. tenance of a standard operating prac- ators and the responsibility of the 
nned At present we are handling an _ tice. chief operator in building up and 
reas average of 88,000 calls per day, and Miss Reilly’s paper will be pre- maintaining an ideal service struc- 
but over 100,000 calls on our busy days. sented in full in a future issue of ture. 

If our business keeps up for the bal- TELEPHONY. The speaker urged chief operators 
was ance of the year like it has the last “Flood Emergency and Service to be real leaders—to set the pace 
:om- year, we shall be confronted with Restoration” was the subject of a they desire their operators to follow; 
usi- many new problems that we never most interesting talk presented by to be kind and understanding, yet 
rest had before.” Mrs. Bertha Allen, chief operator of firm when occasion requires it. She 
field After a brief recess, which fol- the Portsmouth (Ohio) Telephone urged all members of the traffic force 
| the lowed an open forum, Miss Helen L. Co., in which she pictured very viv- to take pride in their work and to co- 
1 on Reilly, of Zanesville, connecting com- idly some of the actual experiences operate cheerfully in following the 
that pany instructor for the Ohio Bell encountered by the telephone opera- plan that has been drawn for the 
the Telephone Co., presented a paper on tors of her company during the re- building of a satisfactory service 
two “Proper Relations Between Tribu- cent flood. structure. 

‘icu- taries and Toll Centers in Obtaining During the first two days, before Mrs. Workman’s paper, which was 
the Best Long Distance Service for relief work had been adequately or- also presented at the traffic confer- 
per- Small Communities.” Miss Reilly ganized, it was difficult to secure’ ence held in connection with the con- 
any clearly explained the reasons for the food, and water for drinking pur- vention of the lowa Independent Tel- 
ator establishment of toll centers and poses was scarce, she said. In ad- ephone Association, will be published 
1, to pointed out the important part played dition, the operators endured consid- in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 
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. s.8 Bid Asked 
rices o e @ one ecurities General Telephone Allied Corp., 
GE COMVETEIRES cccccccccccccces 97% 100 
General Telephone Corp., $3 
> te ; 1 
(These quotations as of April 24, 1937, are 3id Asked renga Raclagomag nore — 
: supplied by Telepl » Securities Cor ‘ , Tele . . in ; , " : F 
y ; ppl HA - ‘ yo < se Corp., 120 Tr amet Telephone Co., 128, 09 108% Co. of Fort Wayne, 7%, $50 par 51% 54 
: TELEPHONE BONDS United Telephone Co. of Dela- —— Illinois Commercial Telephone 
ae aie ME, Sea eaked ceeiedes 89% .. Gig FE varvocersonccoscnsesonses - & 
n Utilities Service Corp., ‘ United Tele seen & Telegraph Interstate Telephone & 7 ree 
~ SRE ee ee 80% 83 Co., BYES, TIES... 0 c0sccvcccceees 98% 100% Co., first pfd. “A” 6% pfd..... 53 
Home Telephone Co., 2 United Tele phone & Telegraph Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5% 
"pele coal ee 102% .. i, Sy Se icectecévasoeesasncs 100 102% cumulative, $100 par “‘A”’...... *100 
ted Public Utilities Corp., 2 Wabash Telephone Co., s, Jamestown Telephone Corp., par- 
7 Oe ai id Aa tant 70% 73% arate Se Pears i 101% ticipating pfd. $100 par....... 100 
d Telephone Co.. Ltd. 2 2 Ww — n Ohio Telephone Co., 6s, Keystone Telephone Co., $4 
We es 100 102 DE nctandccutseebeudesseeedeee« 103% cumulative, no par ..........- 21% 25 
ted Tele phone & Tele- West Coast Telephone Co., 5s, ae La ay Telephone Co., 6% 
Ee ge eel 83 861 1953 .....c.ceseececceseescecces 96 98% SOGD OUP inn 05460 605.6062 6006see 97 102 
Columbia Te ‘le phone Co., 2 Western Light & Telephone Co., Fee Tess Le xington Telephone Co., 6% 
Oe eee es 405 107% ‘we sora 101% 103% BUGOP n.0006050030000002006008842 86 89 
ia Water & ‘Telephone . Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
4 peepee dang: E 99 101 PREFERRED STOCKS Co., 6% cumulative $100 par. .107 
E jlectric & Telephone Co., Assoc ee -d Telephone Co., Ltd., Lorain Telephone Co., 6% cumu- — 
eS Exacta canighapeeoaied > 98 100% 3 etic 26 lative $100 POF ..cccccccccccces OF 
‘lows 1 Telephone Co., 5%s, Ki Associated Telephone & Tele- Middle States Telephone Co. of 
mer anita Mee ay 100% .. graph Co., 7% first............. 49 53 Bimeis, TH ccccccccccccsccecsee OO 95 
Telephone Co. of. Del “Ae Associated Telephone & Tele- Mount Vernon Telephone Co., 7% 
¢ Ae 12 16 — Ff leer 46 50 cumulative, $100 par........ 90%, 94% 
Citizer Independent Telephone Associated Telephone & Tele- New York Telephone Co., 6%% _ f 
Oe SS Oar 101 103% graph Co., $4 cumulative..... 10 14 cumulative $100 par ........ 115 117% 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of Associated Telephone & Tele- Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 
Pennsylvania, 5%s, 1945....... 94 97% graph Co., clase A ....ccccece 7 9 7% cumulative .......+sess+++: 100 104% 
Commo nwealth Telephone Co. of © Sell Telephone Co. of Penna., Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Wisconsin, 4s, 1966 ............ 94% 97% See ee MD ccc ccdanscouces 123 126% Co., 64%% $100 par ............ 105 =108 
aaa Community Telephone Co., in- California Water & Telephone Ohio Central Telephone Co., 7% 
come, 5s, 1949 ............. flat 28 32 ik, Uk TE 6 a vescpececsssa 22 2514 FITSt wcceceeesceesecesecsesenes 51 56 
Cumberl: und | . Valley Telephone Central Electric & Telephone ne “x Holding Corp., $5 41% 4 
Ss SS rere ae 100 102 Ce, SD oneecceerdsevesdeases 34% 37 PIG., $5 PAL ..eeeevenvereseeees fe 5 
‘lorida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1945 93% 96% Community Telephone Co., $2 Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1954, cumulative, no par ..........- 3% «6 Co., 6% $100 par ......-+.++.-. 140 145 
second mortgage .............. 70 Se. Commonwealth Telephone Co. of Peninsular Telephone Co., 7% 
Gary & Co., Theodore, 6% in- Wisconsin, 6% $100......... .. 95% 98% cumulative “A” .......+.-+++. 108% 112 
come notes, $5 par ....... 3% 4% Continental Telephone Co., 7% Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
Home Telephone & Telegr: ph ME o6e0stangeasbaudegusnccessd 93% 97 6% cumulative .........esee00% 108% 110 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 5%s, Continental Telephone Co., 644% Rochester Telephone Corp., 6%% 
Sea nse, oe cee ae 104 105% a 92 951% CUMUIBTIVS cccccccccccccececces 112 115 
Home Tele -~ & Telegraph Diamond State Telephone Co., The Southwest Telephone Co., . 
Co ort ayne, Ind., 6s, 644% $100 par .....eeeeeeeeees 110 115 TU 0050n6ondhsn00pueses6ees ence % 5% 
943 oeessecceccecsenes 104% 106 Empire Telephone Co., 6% cumu- Southwe stern Bell Telephone Co. 
Associated Telephone lative, class ‘‘A” $25 par ..... 17 20 7% cumulative pfd. ........... 124% 127 
nS 2S, 1965 «son See: 104 106% Florida Telephone Co., 6% cumu- Telephone Bond & Share Co., 4 
indiana ‘Central Telephone Co., tative, $100 La ae aN a 32 i TOs ME 0400250006ne800000e0008 7 51 
BGS, 1985 2... ccccccssesccseces 91 94% G & Co., Theodore, first, Telephone Bond & Share Co., $3 
Illinois ¢ ——- s Telephone és rh GO TE. cccccccccccccvccccecs 3 414, ihe) ee ee ee 27 30 
ml, GR, Micbedsackindedaedee's 67 71 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 3 
De., 88, TOG co cccvccacevecessess 96%, 98% 
Illinois Commercial Telephone 
Ss Se Cee ar 97 991% 
Inland Telephone Co., 6s, 1948.. 90 93% 
Interstate Telephone Co. of 
Pee, DU Mecesdesecesecessess 97% 100% 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph : 
SS. OS RR ar 95 98 
Investors Tele phone Co., 3s, 1961 56 59 
lowa-Illinois Telephone Co., 5%s, 
MP scstdsksseabeeascseanaes - 63 ve 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., 5s, \ 1ON 
i Scsnkbeeehs-bodas 6bune0 6 ee q 2 oe 
Kansas Telephone Co., 6s, 193 TE\ EP 
Ke eysto me Telephone Co. of Phila- a 
— i, ee Be. osecseceue6< 100 103 
Keystone Tele phone ‘é o. of Phila- = 
— delphia, 68, 1951................ 10 103% For 39 years as specialists in the manufacture 
La Crosse Telephone Co., 5s, of telephone wire, Whitney Blake has offered 
MD dAceddusibekbenw-dees.cbe seeks y 104% the telephone field a complete line of insu- 
Lexington Telephone Co., 6s, : : lated telephone wires. The features of these 
’ mh Dots stseececs sete aee esac nes % 103% wires are tensile strength, high conductivity, 
4 srain Telephone Co., 5s, 1958..101% 104% age and abrasion resisting insulation, and the 
2 = eee Telephone act finest ‘'weatherproofing" that can be had. 
<3 0., 5s aT eer 021%, 104° 
a Middle States Tetegnone Co. of . sien Illustrated is No. 17 DROP WIRE TWISTED 
o witaiew are, 6s, 1947 ............ 101 103% PAIR Spec. 3791. 
2 iddlewestern Tele phone Co., 6s, 
a, WED sctaneedscadseaesy sues sagne 84% 87% ti . ) : : gt Nees Peein le 
Po Missouri Telephone Co., 4%s, ; uageers~ 
SEE LOE sccntishacatesavesesnseen as 1023 — ee yas 
z = Associated Telephone Co. ‘ 
Sere eer. 99 102 . 
rf} — Central Telephone Co., 6s, Buy your wire by the year, not by the foot. 
a DO sekeeehealssnereenestaneees 96% 98% 
° Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., i 
5 naar 198 re coopesee gee" gs Att OAM THE WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 
onl ike County Telephone Co., 6s, 
a apres Rison commented flat 41. NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
= Platt Valley Telephone Corp., Foreign Distrib- 
= gf 1947 aa wean Pa 100 102% utors: | interna- 
= San’ izelo elephone 0., 58, tional Standard 
g FED vatcrhentcbeaibxewresst 100%. WB Electric Corpo- 
tx Santa Barbara Telephone Co ration, 67 Broad 
= 9S, 19GB occ dcvcvcccosvescccs 96 99% Street, New 
we Southwe a rn Associated Tele- VU York City. 
$ . Phone Co., 5s, 1961 .........-. 97 99% 
© wenthwestern States Telephone 
= 5950., G8, DOOR serecccsnsveecge sie 66 70 
- Southweste rn States Telephone 
= iG., Oe, SR ctaeesassanctewnas 64 68% 
— Sta d Public Service Co., 6s 
- RR OSPIES RT REED 63 662 
= Tel ne Bond & Share Co., 5s, 
- MOS ..sbuubdanawbasedenireraed 84 
of Tele ne Service Co. of Ohio, . P 
3 5s ne os ae ae ee 5% 89 Sole Selling Agents in U.S.A. 
—_ MAY |, 1937 31 

















Rates for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 


furnished upon request 








CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdale, R. |.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 














_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 














MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 














T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
C., Canmada—Western Red Cedar 


Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Bid Asked 


Telephone Bond & Share Co., 
POTSICIORIS WEG. cc cdvcccscns 20 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., 6% cumulative $10 par... 10 12% 
Union Telephone Co., $1.70 pfd. 

DE: inniectbapatsaeeechscewe 634 9 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 

, ;, Fo ere 96%, 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co., 7% 

TD «dtiocknbheedanwebtens 40 45 
West Coast Telephone Co., 6%, 

FR reer 22 24% 
Western Light & Telephone Co., 

*s § = eee erert 23 25 
Wisconsin Telephone Co., 7%, 

Se UE Aoeterncen samcdeuwen-os 114%% 1174 

COMMON STOCKS 

American Telephone & Telegraph 

eee ee eT Te Tr re ore rer 163 168 
sell Telephone Co. of Canada. .152 157 


Central Electric & Telephone Co 114 
Empire Telephone Co....... ° 


Commission 


Bid Asked 

Florida Telephone Corp.......... 8 
General Telephone Corp......... 17 
Home Telephone & Telegraph 

Co. of Fort Wayne, $50 par... 62 67 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co....... 162 167 
International Telephone & Tele- 

TT Ee ee save BEG 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 18 22 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 


20 


as Ge ME svéerene wank eoue 361, . 
Middlewestern Telephone Co.... 31, 4% 
Mountain States Telephone & 

WO GOR. o on.cccc cecnegescs 138 144% 
New England Telephone & Tele- "1 

CI. 5 acon so-0 gadkevepensee 34 139 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.... 45 . 
Peninsular Telephone Co........ 271. 31 
Telephone Bond & Share Co., 

ee Tee ree 5 7 
Telephone Investment Corp., no 

i iPr rr rere te aoe aran ata Satan a 481 
Western Light & Telephone Cx 1? 2 


and 


ourt Activities 


FCC to Conduct Hearing 
On Pennsylvania Transfer 


The exchange and transfer of cer- 
tain telephone properties in Pennsylva- 
nia, under the terms of which the 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., of Erie, 
would acquire $372,189 worth of prop- 
erty from the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and the Bell would ac- 
quire $6,920 worth of property from 
the Independent company, will be made 
the subject of an early hearing, the 
Federal Communication Commission 
announced April 20. The date for the 
hearing has not as yet been set. 

The acquisition of portions of each 
other’s properties in adjacent terri- 
tories by the Pennsylvania corporation 
and the Bell company, it is represented, 
would improve both exchange and toll 
service in the territory affected. The 
agreement drawn up between the com- 
panies has already received the ap- 
proval of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission. 


vv 
Case Rests On Statewide 
Oklahoma Rate Inquiry 


A hearing before the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission in Oklahoma City 
on a statewide telephone rate investi- 
gation demanded by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., came to an ab- 
rupt end Tuesday, April 13, as both 
commission and company attorneys 
rested their cases. The commission an- 
nounced that a decision would be 
reached on whether the company re- 
quest would be granted after time is 
allowed for preparing and studying the 
record in the case. 

The last move came from J. B. A. 
Robertson, commission attorney, who 
renewed his original demurrer to com- 


pany evidence and entered the addi- 
tional argument that the commission 
would have to take into consideration 
income of the company from five states 
in considering a statewide rate investi- 
gation. 

Attorney Robertson previously had 
insisted that the company is getting a 
statewide investigation, exchange by 
exchange, and that if it is losing money 
on any individual exchange, it always 
has the right to petition the commission 
for an increase in rates. 

In his demurrer of April 13 he argued 
that profits of the company from all 
five states in which it operates would 
have to be taken into consideration 
in arriving at a state rate. 

“The company has information con- 
cerning other states in its possession,” 
said Robertson. “But this commission 
has no authority to demand it. But 
it is just as logical for the commission 
to demand such information as it is 
for the company to demand a state 
wide rate hearing when we are work- 
ing by individual exchanges.” 

The company already has appealed 
two rate reductions, one for Oklahoma 
City and another from Tulsa, to the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, challenging 
the right of the commission to order any 
changes without considering the entire 
state rate structure. 

Another case, involving Bartlesville, 
has been heard but the commission has 
not yet issued a decision. 


vy 
Ohio Commission Ruling 
In Re FCC Accounting 


In order to avoid the maintenance 
and preservation of duplicate records 
and accounts, the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission, on April 21, ordered the 
adoption of the FCC accounting classi- 
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fication 
Ohio companies found subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

The right is reserved by the Ohio 


commission to require such supple- 
mental and additional accounts as it 
may deem to be necessary and proper. 
Each Ohio company subject to FCC 
jurisdiction is ordered to notify the 
state commission of the inauguration 
of its new accounting system. 


vv 
Tennessee Commission 
To Seek Rate Cuts 


Unofficial estimates are that the Ten- 
nessee Railroad & Utilities Commission 
in negotiations with Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will ask rate 
reductions approximating the decrease 
granted in Kentucky and estimated at 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 annually. Leon 
Jourolmon, commission member, in a 
statement issued in Memphis recently, 
indicated the commission will ask for a 
long distance rate adjustment equiva- 
lent to $200,000, removal of extra 
charges for handset telephones at $100,- 
000 annually, and other reductions, in- 
cluding rates for installations. 

The Tennessee commission has en- 
gaged John H. Bickley, Washington 
rate consultant, to assist in the current 
inquiry into Southern Bell rates. 


vv 
Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

April 20: The commission announced 
that it will set for hearing the joint 
application of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp. for the acquisition of 
portions of each other’s properties in 
adjacent territories. Under the agree- 
ment between the companies, which has 
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the approval of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission, the Bell com- 
pany would acquire $6,920 worth of 
property from the Independent com- 
pany which would, in turn, acquire 
$372,189 worth of property from the 
Bell. Docket 4542. 

April 20: The commission granted 
authority to the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., of Baltimore, Md., to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Well’s Corner and Mt. Harmony, Md., 
by the addition of two copper wires for 
a 14.1 miles distance in order to pro- 
vide an added toll circuit between 
Washington and North Beach. Reser- 
vation is made that nothing contained 
in the order shall be construed as the 
approval of the commission of the 
amounts expended or the accounting 
performed in connection with this proj- 
ect. 

April 20: The commission granted 
authority to the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone.Co. to supplement existing 
facilities between West Memphis and 
Marked Tree, Ark., by the addition of 
a 34-mile toll circuit consisting of two 
copper wires, at a cost of $3,500, sub- 
ject to the reservation that applicant 
shall keep complete cost records of ma- 
terials and installation in connection 
with this project; that within 90 days 
after completion of construction, the 
applicant shall file with the commission 
a complete report showirg the details 
with respect to property added, to- 
gether with the cost and accounting 
performed in connection therewith, and 
that the granting of this application 
shall not in anywise be deemed to be an 
approval of the proposed method of de- 
termining construction cost of this 
plant nor be construed as an approval 
of the amounts expended or of the ac- 
counting performed in connection with 
this project. 

April 20: The commission granted 
authority to the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co., of Bristol, Tenn., to supple- 
ment existing facilities between Galax, 
Va., and Independence, Va., through 
the construction of an 18-mile toll cir- 
cuit, consisting of one pair of .104 cop- 
per wires, together with a two-mile 
pole construction and revamping of a 
short pole line distance at a cost of 
$7,020, subject to the reservation that 
nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as the approval of the commis- 
sion of the amounts expended or the 
accounting performed in connection 
with this project. 

April 21: Order entered affirming en 
banc. the decision of the telegraph divi- 
sion of June 3, 1936, in denying the 
applications of Mackay Radio & Tele- 
graph Co., Inc. (Delaware), to add 
Oslo, Norway, as a point of communi- 
cation (Docket Numbers 3336, 3337 and 
3338), and adopted the opinion of the 
telegraph division as the opinion of the 
commission en banc. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

April 27: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Dr. Jacob Stern against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. relative 
to telephone charges to complainant in 
city of Chicago. Petition for rehearing 
filed by Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
granted. 

April 27: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for consent to and approval of a 
lease to Kirchen Bros., Inc., not a pub- 
lic utility, of a certain real estate situ- 


i NI 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
> 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
S\dhicilelellac ie. hile hilehit: 


Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate! 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 











Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. Le Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone es ois! 


Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing In toll compensation matters—for 
the better part of twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organisations 


C. B. RUSSELL 


Interurban Bldg. Columbus, Ohic 








Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH and BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 


20 words or less. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 301 E 500-ohm self-restor- 
ing combine line drops and jack, 10 


DEP GOED ©] cccccccccccscescsecesoes 16.00 
Western Elec. No. 22 3-bar Bdg. Gen. 

complete with crank = screws @.. 1.85 
Leich Elec. Local or C. B. Transmitters 

with New mouthpiece and Back @ -90 


Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Straight line 
Cc. B. wood hotel sets with Booster 
COR @ ccccosccecocccsecccoeccecscss 6.75 
Kellogg No. 2696 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts with short arm @_ 8.00 
Chicago Telo. Supply or Am. Elec. Re- 
ceiver with repolished shell and new 


COPED @ cccccccccccccsecesscccseces -90 
Monarch No. 33 desk set with 3-bar 

1000 or 1600 ohm inside connection 

Sigmal Get @ ccccesccccvcccccseceses 7.85 


@ 
— Elec. Co. 2 M. F. Condens- P 
PTTTTCETIT TTT Tr Te -35 


@ cccveecvccccevevcscccscesccece -35 


lagraphs, spring driven, De ccvesece 26.50 
New Cook No. 44 H Wall type Pro- 
tector rack with GG No. 10 Cross 
connecting strip, 20-line units com- 
plete with Fuses and Carbons and 
mounting brackets @..........-++++:+ 7.50 
New Kellogg C. B. or Magneto Graba- 
phones complete with 3 Cond. Cord 


Teas Signal Sete @. oc ccccccssceccecees 7.25 
Western Elec. Cordless Visual signal 

c. B. PBX board with 7 local lines 

and 3 trunks complete with desk set 

Th G6 OO aécnnedns oendennseeterees 00.00 
Chicago Telo. Supply Local Battery Ind. 

coil, 3 connection type @........... .35 


Write for Bulletin 


REBUILT ELECTRIC » ye co. 
1940 West 2ist St.. Pilsen Sta. 
Chicago, Til. 














TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
will give you service 
which will be pleasing 














New Style Pocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 to 1.5. 
Resistance .0 to 10,000 ohms. 


With zere adjust. 
STEWART 


$475 ee 


Ottawa, Ill. 
WANTED TO BUY 























AM IN MARKET for a large quan- 
tity of used magneto and common bat- 
tery telephones, all types and makes. 
Here is an opportunity to dispose of your 
surplus stock of old instruments. Ad- 
dress S. A. Martin, P. O. Box 6504, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 








HELP WANTED 





MANAGER WANTED—Mazn, age 30 
to 40, experienced in all phases of tele- 
phone work for company having exchange 
area serving 5,000 telephones. Give age, 
references and experience. Address 8617, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





MANAGER WANTED—Man having 
experience, capable of operating telephone 
company having exchange area _ serving 
10,000 telephones. Age must be between 
30 and 40. Give experience, references and 
age with small photograph. Will consider 
confidential. Address 8618, care of TrEt- 
EPHONY. 








Reconditioned 
Switchboard Jacks 


Lamp 
Answering 
Multiple 
Individual 


Combined Drops and 
Jacks 
Lamps and Lamp Caps 
° 
BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—As trouble- 
man. Have had 10 years’ experience on 
both C. B. and Magneto exchanges. 
Can give best of references. Moderate 


salary. Address 8620,% TELEPHONY. 








POSITION DESIRED by telephone 
engineer with executive experience, aged 
38, college graduate, now employed in tele- 
phone engineering with 14 years’ experi- 
ence. Address 8564, care of TELEPHONY. 





WANTED—Employment in telephone 
field. Ten years’ experience in construc- 
tion, switchboard maintenance, cable splic- 
ing and general trouble shooting. Can 
furnish reference. Address 8583, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED by Ist class 
Cableman, 20 years’ experience with 
Bell and Independent; or would accept 
job as manager of exchange. Address 
8580, care of TELEPHONY. 








ated at 211-219 W. Randolph &t, 
Chicago. 
April 28: Hearing in Chicago on 


complaint of Henry A. Proesel, et al, 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
as to rates for telephone service to 
adjacent exchanges to complainants as 
subscribers in the county of Cook. 

April 28: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the Illinois City Mutua] 
Telephone Association against the 
Sherrard Power Co. as to interference 
by rural electric line of respondent to 
lines of complainant in and near Iili- 
nois City, Rock Island County. 

April 29: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Telephone Co, 
for approval of contract with the Tele. 
phone Directory & Advertising Co. for 
printing of directories. 

Louisiana Public Service Commission 

April 30: Hearing in Shreveport on 
complaint of L. Percy Garrot, Shreve- 
port, against the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Inc., in regard 
to rates, charges and practices for tele- 
phone service. 

Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission 

May 11: Hearing in the village of 
Strathcona on complaint of the Trans- 
Siberian Telephone Co. of invasion of 
territory by the Taus Line. 

New York Public Service Commission 

April 26: Hearing in Albany before 
Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on petition 
of the Smyrna Telephone Co., Inc., for 
authority to transfer its telephone 
works and. system to the Chenango & 
Unadilla Telephone Corp. 

April 26: Hearing in New York City 
before Commissioner Van Namee on 
complaint of certain subscribers against 
the New York Telephone Co. as to 
rates, etc., in respect to listings in New 
York City classified telephone directory. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

April 20: Supplemental to its pend- 
ing application before the commission 
to issue shares of $50 par value com- 
mon capital stock to reimburse its 
treasury for uncapitalized expenditures 
between January 1, 1930, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, the Star Telephone Co. of 
Ashland, filed a pleading of the expen- 
diture during the calendar year 1936 
of $27,910.60 for net additions to plant 
and a petition for leave to issue addi- 
tional shares of the common stock to 
provide for the reimbursement of its 
treasury therefor. 

April 21: The commission approved 
a new toll traffic agreement dated 
March 9, 1937, between the Paulding 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. and the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. 

April 21: The commission ordered 
the adoption by those companies under 
FCC jurisdiction of the classification 
of accounts prescribed by the Federal 
Communications Commission June 19, 
1935, to govern their state accounting 
procedure 

April 22: The commission authorized 
the Newark Telephone Co. to file a new 
tariff to govern its Newark exchange 
without changing the new rates now 
prevailing, the new tariff substituting 
a discount for prompt payment for the 
former practice of charging a penalty 
for failure to pay within the prescribed 
period. 

It also cancels an unused 10-party 
limited residence service and makes 
several adjustments in minor matters. 


TELEPHONY 
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